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CHAPTER  V. 

MISS  HATLOCK  COMES  TO  OCR  ASSISTARCK. 

Old  Miss  Raylock  (many  have  forgotten  her 
name,  —  writers  get  soon  forgotten,  unless  they  are 
very  first-class)  wrote  three  or  four  verj'  charming, 
terse,  and  carefully  thought-out  stories,  a  long  time 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  such  tales  was 
nearly  as  great  as  now,  and  when  the  supply  was 
deficient.  They  were  merely  honest  tales  about  so¬ 
cial  life  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  but  told  with  a  charm 
and  a  grace  which  I  could,  if  I  dared,  compare  with 
Miss  Austen  or  Mrs.  Gaskell.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  time  in  which  she  wrote  those  stories  (not  far 
from  1820,  rather  a  Gilbert  Gurney,  Tom  and  Jerry 
time,  on  the  whole)  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  sold 
well,  and  that  she  came  to  live  in  our  village,  with 
nearly  three  thousand  pounds  added  to  her  previ¬ 
ously  slender  fortune.  She  is,  therefore,  not  only 
nearly  the  oldest  neighbor  we  have,  but  is  also  a 
very  old  lady.  She  is  as  well  able  to  write  now  as 
ever  she  was.  We  have  urged  her  to  do  so ;  but 
she  steadily  refuses.  She  replies  always :  No,  my 
dear,  I  had  something  to  say  forty  years  ago,  and  I 
said  it,  and,  what  is  more,  my  dear,  they  listened  to 
me.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  now,  and  so  I 
shall  remain  silent.  My  charming  style  ?  Certain¬ 
ly,  mine  teas  a  charming  style.  But  mere  style  don’t 
warrant  a  man  or  woman  in  writing,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  I  have  something  to  say !  V ery 
likely,  Dut  I  see  George  Eliot,  and  h&s.  Gaskell  s^- 
ing  all  I  have  got  to  say,  and  a  deal  more,  in  a  far 
better  style  than  mine.  I  ’ll  write  no  more,  please. 
Talk  ?  Oh,  I  ’ll  talk  to  you  as  long  as  you  like.  An 
old  woman  is  only  left  alive  to  talk :  she  will  do  less 
mischief  in  that  way  than  she  would  if  she  wrote  af¬ 
ter  living  out  of  the  world  as  long  as  I  have.  Will 
I  gossip?  Certainly;  there  is  nothing  I  am  fonder 
OL  You  must  agree  to  leave  the  room,  however,  if 
you  hear  me  speaking  ill  of  any  one.  Will  I  tell 
yon  about  Squire  Silcotc  ?  Certainly.  I  will  tell 
you  all  the  good  I  know  of  him.  But  if  I  get  on  the 
subject  of  the  Princess  Castclnuovo,  stop  me,  or  my 
petulant  old  tongue  will  make  me  say  things  about 
her  which  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  afterwards.  No,  no ! 
don’t  encourage  me  to  talk  about  that  poor  woman. 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  but  —  but  she  irritates  me. 
And  that  is  so  very  wrong,  —  a  woman  who  would 

Sve,  and  who  has  given,  the  gown  off  her  back,  and 
e  shoes  off  her  feet,  for  sheer  kindly  honest  good 


will.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  Now,  dear, 
what  do  you  want  to  know  about  Harry  Silcote  ? 
Everything  ? 

Well,  the  father  of  the  present  Squire  Harry  was 
a  great  country  attorney,  agent  for  several  very 
great  houses,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  and 
was,  of  course,  a  very  wealthy  man.  The  largest  of 
his  agencies,  or  what  you  cml  them,  was,  however, 
that  OT  Sir  George  Denby’s  estate.  You  can  antici¬ 
pate  me  here.  All  the  world  knows  about  the  four 
Miss  Dcnbj's.  The  estate  was  left  to  the  eldest,  who 
married  Lord  Ballyroundtower,  who  gambled  away 
the  whole  sixty  thousand  a  year,  interest,  principal, 
country  houses,  timber,  everything  but  the  bare  hind, 
in  ten  years,  and  left  her  a  penniless  woman,  depend¬ 
ent  on  her  three  sisters.  Sileote’s  father  acted  as 
an  honest  man  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  business ;  used  his  influence  with  Sir  George 
Denby  to  prevent  the  match,  without  avail ;  to  have 
reasonable  settlements  made,  not  to  much  purpose ; 
and,  after  his  death,  did  all  he  could  to  stay  her  in¬ 
fatuation  for  one  of  the  most  worthless  men  who 
ever  lived. 

The  story  is  too  well  known  to  dwell  on.  He 
debauched  away  a  million  or  more  of  her  money, 
and  at  his  death  left  his  countess  without  a  farthing. 
Old  Silcote  was  not  any  the  richer  for  the  ruin. 
He  loved  Lady  Ballyroundtower  and  her  family, 
and  he  was  probably  the  only  honest  man  whom  the 
Earl  saw  in  the  way  of  money  matters  during  those 
wild  ten  years.  I  glance  over  this  stale  old  story 
only  to  show  that  the  present  Squire’s  money  was 
honestly  come  by,  for  folks  are  superstitious  about 
here,  and  that  ill-gotten  money  won’t  wear. 
Fudge!  a  lawyer’s  money  is  as  honestly  got  as  a 
novdist’s,  any  day. 

You  and  the  world  know  the  story  I  have  been 
telling  you  quite  well,  but  every  one  who  calls  Sir 
George  Denby  a  fool  does  not  know  that  he  left 
three  other  daughters  with  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a  piece.  Quiet  ladies,  quite  as  plain  in  appearance, 
quite  as  gentle,  as  good,  and  as  affectionate  as  that 
most  ill-used  and  unfortunate  lady,  but  a  little 
more  wise.  Certain  little  brown  ladies  of  doubtful 
age,  three  in  number,  used  for  some  time  to  be 
found  in  the  world  behind  doors,  or  going  down  to 
supper  a  step  at  a  time,  one  behind  the  other,  with¬ 
out  any  one  with  them;  encoun^ng  one  another 
with  little  quack-like  notes,  as  of  little  ducks  en¬ 
couraging  one  another  to  take  the  water :  or  in  the 
erushroom  of  the  opera  in  a  difficulty  about  their 
carriage,  waiting,  like  three  timid  little  quails,  until 
that  terrifying  bellow  of  “  Miss  Denbys'  carriage,” 
should  shock  the  ear  of  night  in  the  Ha^unarket,  | 
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and  then,  trotting  out  like  three  frightened  little  of  relief,  at  the  astonishing  effect  of  his  counsel’s 
sand-pipers,  to  hide  their  heads  from  the  dreadful  eloquence.  The  judge,  who  had  very  properly 
crowd  of  eves  under  the  lights.  I  have  not  been  in  summe<l  up  dead  against  the  prisoner,  looked  at  the 


the  world  lately,  but  they  tell  me  that  a  woman  is  jury  as  if  admiration  for  that  bulwark  of  our  nation- 
safe  from  insult  anywhere  now.  It  was  not  always  al  liberties  was  not,  at  that  moment,  the  prevailing 
so  then.  There  were  young  fellows  in  those  days  sentiment  in  his  mind.  Silcote’s  friends  crowds 
who  would  either  have  accosted  those  three  ladies,  round  him,  congratulating ;  but  he  scarcely  spoke  a 
or,  if  they  were  not  pretty  enough,  jeered  at  them,  word  to  any  of  them.  He  left  Exeter  that  day. 
But,  not  to  ramble,  these  three  little  brown  ladies  and  was  unheard  of  in  the  world  for  four  years, 
were  the  three  Miss  Denbys,  following  their  sister.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his  father  di^,  and  he 
the  countess,  into  society,  and  not  liking  it  at  all,  re-emerged  from  somewhere  and  took  possession  of 
but  wishing  they  were  back  at  Denby  among  the  the  property.  His  first  wife  had  died  above  three 
poor  and  the  scl^ls.  years  before  in  Italy,  and  he  was  married  again. 

They  got  known.  The  Earl’s  name  was  Tom,  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  the  Rev.  Algernon 
ar  1  they  got  known  in  society  as  Tom’s  sisters-in-  Silcote  of  Lancaster  Square ;  by  his  second,  now 
law.  One  day  somewhere,  some  one  said  that  also  dead,  Thomas,  Arthur,  and  Evelyn. 

Tom’s  youngest  sister-in-law  had  married  a  fellow  _ 

in  the  country.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  are  not 

all  things  which  are  smd  in  society.  Being  out  of  CHAPTER  VI. 

society  as  I  am,  and  yet  being  so  intimate  with  my  algernos. 

dear  neighbors,  who  are  in  society,  I  hear  all  the  Silcote  had  a  child  by  his  first  wife,  the  niece. 


Silcote  had  a  child  by  his  first  wife,  the  niece. 


latest  news  fn>m  the  world.  But  it  seems  to  me  daughter,  and  sole  object  in  life  of  the  two  feeble  | 
always  all  wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  girls  little  brown  Miss  Denbys,  and  their  married  sister,  i 
always  come  and  contradict  their  own  intelligence  That  chihl  was  represent^  first  of  all  by  a  baby, 
in  less  than  a  week.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Yes.  It  whose  specialities  were  that  he  was  rather  paler 
was  true  that  the  youngest  Miss  Denby  married  a  than  babies  in  general,  and  had  large  eager  scared 
clergyman,  and  had  a  little  girl.  And  all  their  eyes ;  that  he  took  notice  sooner  than  most  babies, 
propertyr  being  secured,  this  little  girl  was  the  heii^  but  kept  such  deductions  as  he  had  made  from  : 
ess  of  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and  Harry  Silcote  ascertained  facts  entirely  to  himself,  refusing  to  re-  i 
married  her,  and  there  never  would  have  been  any  duce  them  to  practice  until  he  had  verified  them  i 
trouble  between  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  further ;  and  so,  consequently,  at  three  years  of  age,  1 
princess ;  at  least  I  always  connected  it  with  her.  was  the  most  left-handed,  unlucky  child  to  be  found, 
That  is  how  Harry  almost  doubled  the  already  one  would  guess,  for  miles  round.  Not  at  all  a  I 
great  fortune  of  his  father.  The  arrangement  was  healthy  child ;  a  child  who  did  really  require  a  sen-  | 
the  most  natural  in  the  world.  For  many  years  sible  doctor  to  see  after  him;  who  came,  by  the 
his  father  had  been  almost  the  only  friend  of  the  mother’s  side,  from  a  family  who  believed  in  doe- 
sisters.  Harry  had  been  always  in  and  out  of  the  tors,  and  got  phy-sicked  and  drugged  accordingly; 
house  as  if  he  belonged  to  it,  and  had  seen  Laura  and  the  test  child  for  taking  m^icine  ever  seen, 
the  heiress  grow  up  b^ide  him.  Just  when  he  was  Indeed,  medicine  in  some  form  soon  became  a  ne- 
oalled  to  the  bar,  when  he  was  twenty-four  and  she  ccssity  to  him,  and  later  in  life,  the  principal  part 
nineteen,  he  announced  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  of  his  mild  pecuniary  embarrassments  had  their  or- 
with  her.  There  was  no  trouble  about  the  match,  igin  in  this  necessity. 

Harry  was  clever,  pushing,  gentlemanly,  and  rich.  When  he  was  three  years  old  his  mother  died. 
He  was  no  spendthrift,  he  was  hard  at  work  as  a  and  he  never  saw  his  father  after  this.  Gradually 
barrister,  and  with  his  introductions  to  the  profes-  he  developed  into  a  pale,  good  child,  easily  ke|k 
sion  certain  to  succeed  ;  certain  to  get  to  the  top  of  quiet,  easily  made  to  cry ;  very  thoughtful  appa^ 
the  tree.  They  were  married.  ently,  but  keeping  his  thoughts  strictly  to  himself 

Even  then  I  remember  that  there  was  a  cloud  Then  he  became  a  pale,  leggy  boyj  a  great  favorite  | 
upon  his  face,  which  has  since  deepened  into  the  at  school,  working  very  hard,  but  getting  no  prizes  | 
continual  scowl  we  see  now.  She  was  handsome,  except  those  for  good  conduct,  which  were  always  I 
gentle,  and  good,  just  the  sort  of  person  you  would  given  to  him  without  question  or  hesitation.  Then 
expect,  from  the  quiet,  gentle  bringing  up  of  her  there  was  a  lanky  youth  who  stayed  at  school  late,  I 
aunts.  Tliey  lived  to  see  her  married,  and  then  until  he  became  grandfather  of  the  sixth,  in  a  taul 


aunts.  Tliey  lived  to  see  her  marrieS,  and  then  until  he  became  grandfather  of  the  sixth,  in  a  taul 
dropped  off  very  quietly  one  after  the  other,  leaving  coat  and  stand-up  collars. 

her  alone  in  the  world  with  Harry  Silcote.  Then  he  grew  into  the  gentlest  and  best  of  fresh- 

They  were  very  happy  toge^er  until  they  had  men  to  a  somewhat  fast  college,  who,  although  slow, 
a  little  boy,  and  his  sister  came  to  live  with  them,  religious,  and  of  poor  health  and  peaceful  habits. 
She  is  now  the  Princess  Castelnuovo.  One  cannot  gained  a  sort  of  half  respectful  half  pitying  affection 


help  thinking  that  her  folly  had  something  to  do  from  the  strongest  and  the  wildest:  more  particu- 
with  it.  She  is  so  very  indiscreet.  What  is  the  larly  after  he  had,  mildly  but  quite  firmly,  before  s 


meaning  of  the  final  catastrophe  no  one  seems  to  whole  common  room  refused  to  give  any  informar 
know.  It  came  in  this  manner.  He  was  on  the  tion  whatever  concerning  the  ringleaders  at  a  bon- 
Westem  Circuit  at  Exeter,  defending  a  young  fire,  which  had  teen  made  under  his  window,  and 
sailor  who  was  charged  with  stabbing  a  Jew  crimp,  which  he  confessed  to  have  witnesseil. 


sailor  who  was  charged  with  stabbing  a  Jew  crimp,  which  he  confessed  to  have  witnesseil. 

Silcote  had  been  as  brilliant  and  as  gay  as  ever  up  The  men  waited  outside  hall  and  cheered  him 
to  the  tinie  of  the  opening  of  his  case,  which  was  that  evening.  Those  wild  young  spirits,  who  had 
the  last  time  any  of  his  friends  had  speech  of  him.  only  a  week  before  prized  open  his  oak  with  a  coal 
The  case  was  interesting,  and  Silcote  more  splendid  hammer  at  midnight,  nailed  him  into  his  bedroom, 
than  he  had  ever  teen  before.  broken  his  tea-things,  and  generally  conducted 

He  won  his  case  to  every  one’s  surprise.  The  themselves  as  our  English  voutn  do  when  anything 
terrified  deer-eyed  sailor  lad,  who  had  kept  those  abnormal,  and  consequently  objectional,  comes  in 
eyes  fixed  on  Silcote  all  the  morning,  gave  a  gasp  their  way,  now  made  mil  amemU  by  coming  to  him 
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in  a  bodv,  and  telling  him  that  it  was  they  who  had 
done  it,  but  that  they  did  n’t  know  he  was  a  brick, 
beyond  which  what  could  any  gentleman  desire  in 
the  way  of  satisfaction?  He  got  on  with  them. 
Many  will  remember  the  wapr  in  which  he,  too  gen¬ 
tle  to  denounce,  would  quietly  and  silently  leave 
the  company  when  the  brilliancy  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  got  a  little  too  vivid  for  him,  and  men  got  fast 
and  noisy.  Ho  was  in  the  confidence  of  all  in  hie 
second  year.  When  the  elder  Bob  got  his  year’s 
rustication,  it  was  up  and  down  Algy  Silcote’s  room 
that  he  walked,  with  scared  pale  face,  consulting 
him  as  to  how  the  terrible  news  was  to  broken  to 
the  governor.  When  Bob’s  little  brother,  the  idle, 
genUe  little  favorite  of  the  college,  got  plucked  for 
his  little-go,  he  bore  up  nobly  l^fore  the  other  fel¬ 
lows,  who  wisely  handed  him  over  to  Old  Algy ;  and 
on  Algy’s  sofa  the  poor  boy  lay  down  the  moment 
they  were  alone  together,  and  wept  without  reserve 
or  hesitation.  So  he  took  his  modest  past  degree, 
and  leaving,  to  the  sorrow  of  every  one,  from  the 
master  to  the  messenger,  was  ordained  one  Trinity 
Sunday,  having  a  small  London  curacy  for  title. 

Dunng  the  three  happy  years  he  had  spent  in 
concluding  his  education,  he  had  had  but  few  visitors. 
He  was  the  only  quiet  man  in  St  Paul’s,  and  quiet 
and  mild  men  of  other  colleges  were  nervous  about 
coining  to  tea  with  him  in  that  den  of  howling  and 
dangerous  lunatics.  The  lodge  alone,  wi^  its 
crowd  of  extravagantly-dressed  men  in  battered 
caps  and  tattered  gowns,  who  stared,  and  talked 
loudly  and  openly  of  illegal  escapades,  who  rowed 
m  the  university  eight,  —  ay,  and  got  first  classes  in 
the  schools,  too,  some  of  them,  the  terrible  fellows, 
—was  too  much  for  these  heroes. 

They  used  to  pass,  quickly  and  shuddering,  that 
beautiful  old  gateway,  until  the  shouting  of  the  en¬ 
caged  spirits  became  mellowed  by  distance  ;  won¬ 
dering  what  could  possibly  have  induced  Silcote’s 
“fiuends”  to  send  him  to  such  a  college.  But  they 
always  greedily  listened  to  Algy’s  account  of  the 
terrible  afiairs  which  were  carried  on  in  that  dread- 
fid  place.  And  indeed  Algy  was  not  sorry  to  re¬ 
count  them  :  for  the  conversation  of  the  set  to  which 
his  religious  principles  had  driven  him  was  oflen 
wearisomely  dull,  and  sometimes  very  priggish  and 
ill-conditioned.  There  were  but  four  or  five  of  them 
as  earnest  and  good  as  himself,  and  the  others  palled 
on  him  so  in  time,  with  their  prate  of  books  they 
bought  and  never  rea<l,  and  ot  degrees  they  never 
took,  that  sometimes,  in  coming  b^k  late  to  that 
abode  of  mad  fantastic  vitality  and  good  humor 
called  St  Paul’s  College,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
was  going  where  he  had  never  been,  —  home  ;  and 
was  about  to  get  a  welcome,  —  mad  enough,  but 
nneere. 

So  Algy  had  no  more  than  two  out-college  visit- 
ws  all  die  time  he  was  there,  and  they  were  won¬ 
derful  favorites  in  the  place.  Algy’s  brothers  were 
inch  great  successes,  that  the  brightness  which  over- 
■pread  his  face  on  their  arrival  communicated  itself 
to  many  others. 

They  were  so  utterly  unlike  him.  'The  first,  a 
splendid  young  cornet  of  dragoons,  up  to  anything, 
bound  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  army  by  being  so 
much  faster  than  anybody  else,  that  it  became  neces- 
•ary  for  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  communicate  with 
the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  to  the  intense  delight 
and  admiration  of  the  Paul’s  men,  and  the  deep 
horror  of  poor  Algy.  But,  in  spite  of  Tom’s  naughti¬ 
ness,  Tom  was  dearer  to  his  half-brother  Algy  than 
anything  else  in  this  world,  and  the  boy  £^oon, 

b- - — _ _ _ 


though  he  was  fond  of  teasing  and  shocking  Algy, 
was  as  fond  of  him  as  he  could  be  of  anything. 

The  other  brother  and  visitor  was  a  very  dinerent 
person.  A  handsome,  bright-eyed,  eager  youth 
from  Eton,  with  an  intense  vivid  curiosity  and  de¬ 
light  in  everything,  as  if  the  world,  which  was  just 
opening  before  him,  was  a  great  and  beautiful  intel¬ 
lectual  problem,  winch  unfdded  and  got  more  beaur 
tiful  as  each  fiiesh  piece  of  knowledge  and  each  fresh 
piece  of  experience  was  gmned ;  at  one  time  in  a 
state  of  breathless  delight  and  admiration  at  hearing 
some  man  pass  a  splendid  examination ;  then  rapt 
in  almost  tearful  awe  at  the  anthem  at  Magdalen  ; 
then  madly  whooping  on  the  tow-path.  Such  were 
some  of  the  moods  which  expressed  themselves  in 
the  noble  open  face  of  Arthur,  during  these  precious 
visits  to  his  brother.  In  its  quieter  moments,  in  the 
time  of  its  most  extreme  repose,  this  face  had  the 
look  of  one  thinking  earnestly.  If  people  began  to 
talk,  the  lad  sat  perfectly  still,  but  turned  his  keen 
brown  eyes  on  each  speaker  in  turn  as  he  spoke, 
without  any  change  of  feature;  but,  if  anything 
touched  or  interested  him  in  the  conversation  or  ar- 

Eent,  his  eyebrows  would  go  up,  and  his  mouth 
^then  into  a  smile.  A  boy  too  proud  to  applaud 
where  he  did  not  feel,  but  applauding  eagerly  enough 
where  he  did. 

The  good  and  gentle  Algernon  had  never,  to  his 
recollection,  seen  his  father,  or  been  home.  The 
little  brown  bird-like  Miss  I^nbys,  his  grandaunts, 
had  died  very  soon  after  he  was  born,  or,  no  doubt, 
he  would  have  been  placed  in  their  guardianship  ; 
as  it  was  he  was  consigned  to  his  paternal  aunt’s 
care,  the  lady  who  was  th^en  plain  Miss  Silcote,  with 
her  forty  thousand  pounds  or  so,  but  whom  we  have 
already  seen  as  the  rrincess  Castelnuovo.  This  was 
the  lady  who  had  brought  him  up ;  for  his  father,  — 
although  providing  weU,  almost  handsomely,  for  him 
until  he  got  other  provision,  —  steadily  refused  to 
set  eyes  on  him,  although  he  allowed  his  half-broth¬ 
ers  by  his  second  marriage,  to  be  friends  with 
him. 

Algy  never  really  had  a  home,  until  he  got  the 
one  in  which  we  shall  see  him  directly.  The  place 
in  which  he  spent  his  holidays  and  vacations,  was, 
up  to  a  certain  time,  his  aunt  Mary’s  house  in  Bry- 
anstone  Square.  She  was  most  devoted  and  most 
kind  to  him,  as  she  was  to  eveiy  one ;  though  he 
even,  before  she  went  to  Italy  for  two  years  and 
came  back  a  princess,  had  time,  with  his  very  sim- 

!>le  brains,  to  find  out  that  she  was  very  silly  and 
rivolous  at  times,  very  fond  of  admiration,  and 
sometimes,  in  her  cowaraice,  as  false  as  false  could 
be,  and  sometimes,  though  very'  seldom,  as  vindic¬ 
tive  as  only  a  real  coward  can  be. 

He  could  remember  his  mother, — just  remember 
a  gentle,  kind  face,  not  in  the  least  like  (his  hon¬ 
esty  compelled  him  to  say)  the  ivory  miniature  in 
his  possession.  He  could  remember  his  aunt  Mary, 
as  she  was  at  that  time.  He  could  remember  veiy 
well  a  splendid  officer  of  Horse  Guards,  red  Sir 
Godfrey  Mallory,  who  used  to  be  much  with  his 
mother  and  his  aunt ;  but  he  could  not  quite  decide  if 
he  had  ever  seen  the  father  who  had  so  steadily  and 
so  strangely  refused  to  see  him,  —  the  father  whom 
he  heard  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  young  fellows 
at  St.  Paul’s,  who  came  from  Berkshire,  as  the 
“  Dark  Squire.”  He  could  not  remember  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  him ;  but  he  could  call  lU)  a  cer- 
tmn  scene  at  any  rime  1^  night  or  day.  £ris  aunt 
Mary,  his  mother,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory,  were 
together  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he  was  playing 
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on  the  carpet,  when  there  came  in  a  scowling,  wild¬ 
looking  man,  who  said  something  which  passed  oTer 
the  ears  of  childhood  unheedw,  but  which  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  others.  All  he  could  ^ 
member  was  that  his  aunt  Mary  scolded  all  parties 
till  she  fell  into  hysterics,  that  Sir  Godfrey  drew 
himself  up,  and  scornfully  exasperated  the  dark¬ 
looking  intruder  by  withering  words,  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  struck  the  former,  and,  in  an  undignified  and 
disgraceful  struggle,  threw  him  violently  to  the 
ground,  but  the  servants  and  gi^ms  came  in  and 
separated  them ;  and  that  all  mis  time  his  mother, 
having  caught  him  up,  held  him  close  to  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  when  it  was  all  over,  and  they  were  gone, 
continued  to  tremble  so,  that  he,  poor  little  fool, 
thought  she  must  be  cold,  and  tried  to  cover  her 
with  some  bauble  of  a  rug  which  lay  on  the  couch. 
He  could  remember  all  this ;  it  was  all  that  his 
childish  recollection  could  retain ;  and  he  used  to 
ask  himself,  “Was  the  dark-looking  man  who  came 
in  and  beat  Sir  Godfrey  my  father  ?  ”  It  was  his 
father.  Though  Algy  remembered  his  actually 
striking  Sir  GtSfrey,he  happily  neither  understooa, 
nor  could  remember,  the  f^e  coarse  words  with 
which  the  blow  was  accompanied. 

There  came  a  time  very  soon  after,  he  tells  us  in 
his  simple  way,  when  they  told  him  he  could  not  go 
to  his  mother,  for  that  she  was  too  ill  to  see  him ;  and 
very  soon  after  a  time  when  his  aunt  Mary  (a  true 
woman,  with  all  her  great  faults)  came  to  him,  and 
gently  told  him  that  ne  would  not  see  his  mother 
any  more.  “  I  took  it  from  her  lips  like  gospel,” 
Algy  says  in  his  simple  way.  “  I  uid  n’t  know  she 
was  dead.  I  did  n’t  know  what  death  was  at  that 
time.  She  said  I  was  never  to  see  my  mother  any 
more,  and  it  was  the  same  as  a  bit  of  catechism  or 
cree<t  to  me ;  I  alwap  believe  what  is  told  me.  I 
should  believe  anything  you  told  me.  And  I  be¬ 
lieved  her.  I  did  not  cry  to  go  to  my  mother,  for  I 
believed  my  aunt’s  statement  implicitly.  The  rea¬ 
son  I  cried  myself  into  a  fever  is,  that  I  felt  that 
dreadful  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  desertion, 
which  a  child  can  feel  and  live,  but  which  drives  a 
full-grown  man  to  the  lunatic  asylum  or  to  suicide. 
They  took  me  to  kiss  her  in  her  coffin,  sir,  and  I 
complained  to  them  about  her  dress.  Allow  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most  perfect 
ballad  in  the  English  language  is  built  on  the  neg¬ 
lect  and  desolation  of  two  children.  As  a  sentimen¬ 
talist  yourself,  sir,  you  are  scarcely  prepared  to  deny 
that  a  neglected  and  deserted  child  is  a  more  pa¬ 
thetic  object  than  an  unlucky  lover.” 

His  curacy  was  in  a  rapidly-increasing  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  north  of  London.  When  he  was  first 
ordained  the  place  was  a  wildemhss  of  scaffold-poles 
and  gravel-pits,  with  here  and  there  a  fragment  of 
a  field-hedge,  or  some  country  cottage,  looking  very 
small  and  very  old  among  the  new  houses  lying 
round  in  all  directions ;  not,  however,  that  the  new 
houses  were  ^of  any  vast  size,  for  the  neighborhood 
was  decidedly  a  middle-class  one,  composed  of  thirty 
to  forty  pound  houses.  Before  he  nad  been  two 
years  in  the  cuiacy,  Lancastcr-Squarc,  composed  of 
just  such  houses,  was  finished,  and  the  churen  at  one 
end  had  been  built  also  in  all  the  native  hideousness 
of  the  period.  With  what  pew-rents,  Eastcr-dues, 
and  what  not,  the  stipend  of  the  church  would 
reach  at  least,  one  way  with  another,  £300,  a  large 
income  fbr  those  parts,  giving  the  incumbent  that 
preftiffe  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  a  clergyman  of 
the  establishment  to  have.  There  was  no  doubt  who 
was  to  have  it  The  bishop  inducted  the  Rev.  Al- 


femon  Silcote,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who 
new  him,  from  Monseigneur  Grey  to  '!^.  Hox- 
worth,  the  Baptist  minister. 

Very  few  clergymen  at  all  events  then  hesitated 
to  many  upon  £300  a  year,  and  to  Algernon  Sil¬ 
cote,  with  his  modest  habits,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very 
fine  income.  Mr.  Betts,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  those  parts,  a  stock-broker,  had  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  subscriber  to  the  testimonial  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  when  he  had  quitted  the  curacy  ;  Miss  Betts 
(his  only  daughter)  and  he  had  a  mutual  admiration 
for  one  another,  and  so  they  married,  and  he  bade 
farewell  to  all  hopes  of  comfort  for  the  future. 

She  was  a  foolish  woman,  an  only  daughter, 
pretty,  gentle,  and  utterly  spoiled  and  ignorant. 
Whether  it  was  his  voice,  his  position,  or  his  preach¬ 
ing,  which  made  her  fall  in  love  with  this  gaunt 
young  curate,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  she  ad¬ 
mired  him,  and  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  her.  He  did  so,  and  to  his  aston¬ 
ishment  and  delight,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe, 
found  that  one  woman  honored  him  by  a  preference 
above  all  other  men.  Some  of  the  young  fellows  of 
those  parts,  who  were  just  getting  on  so  far  in  life 
as  to  think  of  settling,  expressed  their  discontent  at 
a  parson,  .with  half  their  income,  carrying  off  the 
best  match  thereabouts,  not  reflecting  that  Algernon 
discounted  his  position  as  a  gentleman,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  for  a  large  sum.  In  a  year’s  time,  however, 
they  congratulated  one  another  on  their  escape. 

She  had  certainly  brought  with  her  an  allowance 
of  £150  a  year,  but  she  was  so  extravagant,  so  use¬ 
less,  and  so  silly,  that  it  was  worse  than  nothing. 
She  was  confined  just  as  the  sudden  shock  of  her 
father’s  bankruptcy  came  on  them.  From  this  time 
to  the  day  of  her  death  the  poor  woman  was  only  a 
fearfully  expensive  incumbrance. 

The  bankrupt  father  was  instantly  and  promptly 
received  into  Algy’s  house,  by  Algy  himself,  witn  a 
most  affectionate  welcome.  If  there  was  one  man 
moie  than  another  to  whom  Algy  was  polite  and 
deeply  respectful,  it  was  to  this  suddenly  broken 
man,  whom  he  had  made,  by  his  own  act,  an  eve^ 
present  burden  to  himself.  Mr.  Betts,  vulgar,  loud, 
ostentatious,  selfish,  and  not  too  honest,  but  he  was 
in  distress,  and  Algy,  simple  fellow,  knew  only  of 
the  Gospel. 

Algy’s  health  had  never  been  good,  and  now  his 
wife  worried  him  into  a  state  of  permanent  dj'spep- 
sia,  or  whatever  they  call  that  utter  lowering  of  the 
system,  which  arises  from  worry  and  anxiety,  as 
well  as  from  laziness  and  over-feeding.  She  wor 
ried  herself  to  death  after  her  fourth  confinement, 
and  left  him  slightly  in  debt,  with  a  household  in 
which  any'thing  Hke  comfort  and  management  had 
been  banished  five  years  before. 

But  it  was  home  to  them.  They  contrived  to 
keep  their  muddle  and  untidiness  to  themselves. 
Algy  was  always  well  dressed  on  Sunday,  and, 
since  his  misfortunes  had  begun,  his  sermons  had 
acquired  a  plaintive  and  earnest  beauty  which  they 
might  have  lacked  before.  The  more  weary  lire 
grew  to  him,  the  more  earnest  —  sometimes  the 
more  fiercely  eager  —  he  got,  on  one  TOint,  the 
boundless  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  He  gained 
power  with  his  people.  The  very  extreme  party, 
both  in  and  beyond  the  Established  Church,  alloww 
him  great  unction.  His  church  was  full,  but  there 
were  but  a  limited  number  of  sittings,  and  his  four 
children  were  growing,  and  must  be  educated.  So 
it  came  about  that  homo  became  home  to  him  no 
longer, —  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  give 
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up  his  last  and  only  luxury,  privacy.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  take  pupus. 

It  was  his  father-in-law  Betts  who  pointed  out  to 
lum  this  method  of  increasing  his  income.  Betts 
was  a  bad  specimen  of  the  inferior  kind  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  City  speculator.  He  had  all  his  ostentation,  his 
(UTOgance,  his  coarseness,  his  refusal  to  recognize  I 
high  motives  (in  which  latter  characteristic  your 
peasant  and  your  town  mechanic  are  so  often  far 
superior  to  the  man  who  leads  him),  while  he  was 
wimout  bis  honhommie,  and  his  ready-handed  care¬ 
less  generosity.  Neither  ostentation  nor  real  care¬ 
less  good  will  could  ever  make  him  subscribe  liber¬ 
ally  ;  the  only  large  subscription  he  ever  gave  was 
that  to  Algy4,  to  his  prospective  son-in-law’s,  teste- 
monial ;  not  a  very  nice  man,  by  any  means,  —  a 
man  who  seemed  to  Algy  with  his  Oxfordism  entire¬ 
ly  made  up  of  faults  with  no  virtues,  a  man  who 


day,  a  man  sent  him  for  his  sins.  The  horror  of  his 
being  a  bankrupt,  the  horror  of  anything  connected 
with  dear  noW  old  St.  Paul’s  having  gone  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  was  bad  enough  to  make  him 
renounce  all  communion  with  his  old  friends,  and 
keep  himself  with  lofty  humility  from  the  world ; 
but  after  this  the  man,  himself,  remained  on  his 
hands,  a  deadly  thorn  in  his  side,  annoying  him  all 
day  long  by  his  manners,  his  way  of  eating  even,  his 
everlasting  allusion  to  his  losses,  and,  more  than  all, 
hr  his  clumsy  expressions  of  gratitude,  “the  more 
offensive,”  said  Arthur,  who  h^  not  then  been  quite 
cured  of  priggishness,  “  because  they  are  sincere.” 

For  Betts’s  very  numerous  faults  were  more  those 
of  education  and  training  than  of  nature ;  for  if  one 
cannot  believe  that  some  natures  are  more  difficult 
to  spoil  than  others,  and  that  the  whole  business  is  a 
mere  result  of  the  circumstances  of  a  man’s  bringing 
up,  one  would  be  getting  near  to  believe  nothing  at 
ail.  The  man’s  nature  was  not  a  bit  changed,  be¬ 
cause  Algy  in  his  treatment  of  him  scrupulously  fol¬ 
lowed  the  directions  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  His  nature  remained  the  same,  but  all  his 
old  landmarks  of  riches  and  respectability  had  been 
swept  away  by  his  bankruptcy,  and  immediately 
after  he  saw,  with  his  eyes  cleared  from  all  cobwebs, 
while  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  a  man  who  acted  on 
a  law  he  had  never  recognized,  hardly  ever  heard  of, 
the  pure  law  of  Christianity.  Not  that  he  ever 
fully  recognized  it :  perhaps  he  was  too  old.  To  the 
very  last,  while  alluding  to  Algy,  he  would  say, 
“  Sir,  my  son-in-law  is  the  most  perfect  gentleman 
I  ever  saw,  and  a  sincere  Christian,  sir.  i  cs,  sir,  a 
most  sincere  Christian,  I  give  you  my  honor.” 

When  Algy,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found 
that  be  was  actually  pushed  for  money ;  when  he 
found  that  the  weekly  bills  were  increasing,  without 
the  means  of  p^’ing  them ;  that  although  Reginald 
might  be  kept  from  school  a  little  longer,  yet  that 
his  darling  eldest  born,  Dora,  was  growing  vulgar, 
and  imitating  in  her  talk  the  maids,  with  whom  she 
spent  four  ^hs  of  the  d^,  instead  of  him,  with 
whom  she  spent  about  one  mh ;  then  he  thought  it 
time  to  consult  his  father-in-law,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  put  it  to  him,  might  be  most  valu- 
able.  _ 

“  You  see,”  said  Algy,  “  that  I  am  a  mere  child ; 
I  really  am.  Such  small  intellectual  vigor  as  I 
possess”  (he  used  this  style  of  talk  to  Betts,  he 
would  have  spoken  very  difierently  to  a  university 
man)  “  is  used  up  by  my  sermons.  I  ask  you,  — 
you  will  smile  at  my  simplicity,  —  what  does  a  man 
m  my  position  do  to  increase  his  income  ?  ” 


“  Are  you  quite  sure,”  said  Mr.  Betts,  somewhat 
huskily,  that  you  would  do  better  hy  increasing 
your  income.” 

“  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  fear,  my  dear  sir,” 
said  Algy.  “  I  must  have  a  good  governess  for 
Dora.  Our  confidence  is  mutum,  I  believe,  and  I 
cannot  conceal  from  you  the  fact,  that  unless  Dora 
has  some  lady  to  superintend  her  education,  —  well, 
I  will  cut  it  short,  —  that  in  fact  she  will  not  grow 
up  a  lady  herself.” 

“  Who  the  deuse  wants  her  to  be  a  lady  ?  She 
won’t  have  any  money.” 

“  My  dear  sir - ” 

“  I  brought  up  my  girl  for  a  lady,  and  she  was  no 
good,  at  least  to  you.  I  don’t  believe  in  girls,  with¬ 
out  ,one  tithe  of  the  prospects  she  had  when  you 
married  her,  being  brought  up  as  ladies.  Govem- 
essing  ain’t  any  good,  I  tell  you,  they  never  make 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  money  spent  on 
their  edication,  and  the  flower-makir  *  mn’t  much 
good  now.  They  say  the  women  are  going  to  take 
to  the  law  writing,  but  a  fnend  of  mine  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  says  they’ll  never  come  it  Try  that  But 
Lord,  see  the  various  games  I  have  tried  to  medee  a 
little  money,  and  ease  you.  And  see  my  success. 
I  am  a  burden  on  you  still.” 

“  You  are  no  burden,  my  dear  fHend.  At  least, 
if  you  ever  had  been,  you  could  repay  the  whole  of 
your  obligation  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  way  to 
increase  my  income.  I  mmt  have  my  children  edu¬ 
cated  as  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  Reggy  must  go 
to  school.” 

“  Must  he_^?  I  never  went  to  school,  but  here  I 
am,  says  you.  Well,  I  won’t  dispute ;  but  knowing 
what  I  do  know,  I’d  apprentice  him  to  a  smith. 
Look  here;  your  education  cost  two  thousand 
pounds,  first  and  last,  and  I  don’t  deny  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  was  a  good  one.  Three  hundred  a  year 
for  two  thousand  is  a  good  investment.  But  then 
your  friends  had  the  money,  and  you  turned  out 
well,  and  you  had  luck  in  getting  this  church; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  Reggy,  you  ain’t  got  the 
money,  and  he  may  turn  out  bad  (which  is  deused 
likely),  and  you  nor  no  other  man  can  be  answer 
able  for  his  luck.  Therefore,  I  say,  apprentice  him 
to  the  smith’s  trade.” 

“  I  could  not  dream  of  such  a  thing.” 

“  Of  course  you  could  n’t.  You  ’re  a  gentleman, 
and  I  ’ll  speak  up  for  gentlemen  as  long  as  I  live. 
But  gentlemen  —  I  mean  such  as  you  never  do  any 
good  —  for  themselves  ;  you  know  swells,  don’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  noblemen  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  a  few  noblemen  ;  I  think  I  know  a 
good  many  noblemen.  At  Paul’s  we  were  very  in¬ 
timate  with  Christchurch,  and  1  was  popular  in  both 
places ;  but  what  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,  this  :  why  do  you  send  these  swells  away 
when  they  seek  you  ?  Why,  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  while  I  was  at  the  parlor  wimiow,  and  you  in 
your  study,  up  comes  the  Marquis  of  Bangor,  hunt¬ 
ing  you  out  as  if  you  were  a  fox.  And  you  gave 
him  ‘  Not  at  home  ’ ;  and  1  heard  him  say,  ‘  Dash  it 
all,  I  should  like  to  find  him  again,’  Lor  something 
of  that  sort.  And  I  went  to  the  stationer’s,  and 
hunted  him  up  in  the  Peerage.  Patron  of  nine 
livings.  And  I  got  the  Clergy  List,  and  I  found 
two  of  the  incumbents  instituted  before  Waterloo  ; 
and  then  you  come  to  ask  me  how  to  increase  your 
income.  'Three  words  of  common  civility  to  Lord 
Bangor  would  make  you  a  rich  man.” 
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“  Yes,  but,”  said  Algy,  “  you  see  I  could  n’t  say 
them,  —  more  particularly  now  you  have  told  me 
that  two  of  his  livings  are  likely  to  drop  in.  Don’t 
you  see  ?  ” 

Betts  could  n’t  see  that  at  all. 

I  ’ll  try  to  explain.  I  used  to  know  Lord  Bangor 
as  an  equal.  It  became  my  painful  duty  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  to  rebuke  Lord  Bangor,  openly  and  publicly, 
for  speaking  in  a  way  which  —  which  I  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of.  I  never  did  so  to  any  other  man,  for  my 
custom  was  to  leave  the  room  when  talk  began  to 
get  fast  and  wHd.  That  he  has  respected  me  ever 
isince  is  nothing.  Is  this  the  man  to  whom  you  would 
have  me  go  and  truckle  for  a  living  ?  ” 

“  I  can^  understand  this  sort  of  thing,”  said  Betts. 
“  But  you  are  familiar  with  other  noblemen.” 

I  am  not  familiar  with  any.  I  cannot  bring 
them  here ;  I  cannot” 

“  Well,  you  know  best,”  said  Betts,  I  thought 
swells  were  swells,  and  were  to  be  used  accordingly. 
Otherwise,  what  is  the  good  of  them  ?  If  you  are 
going  in  this  line,  you  must  take  pupils.  There  is  the 
^v.  Geoige  Thirlwall  takes  three,  at  two  hundred 
a  year  a  piece.  There ’s  six  hundred  for  you,  barr¬ 
ing  their  keep.” 

“  Yes ;  but  then  Thirlwall  was  a  Balliol  scholar, 
and  got  a  double  first.  He  can  command  such  a 
price.  I  doubt,  as  a  mere  pass  man,  whether  I 
should  get  any  pupils  at  alL” 

“But  his  edication  did  not  cost  any  more  than 
yours.” 

“  Rather  less,  I  should  think.  He  got  his  scholar¬ 
ship  and  his  fellowship.  I  never  got  anything 
better  than  a  good  conduct  prize.  I  have  not  the 
brains.” 

“That’s  a  rum  thing,”  pondered  Betts  aloud. 
“  He  ain’t  half  such  a  good  fellow  as  you,  and  a  stick 
in  the  pulpit.  Hang  edication,  I  say.  I  don’t  see 
my  way  to  the  interest  on  my  money.  And  I ’ve 
been  a  bold  man,  too,  too  bold,  as  your  pocket  can 
tell  for  this  many  a  year,  sir.  It  was  the  Illinois 
Central  finished  me  at  last,  but  the  Illinois  Central 
seems  to  me  safe  alongside  of  a  university  educa¬ 
tion.  However,  if  you  are  bent  against  the  law 
writing  and  blacksmithing,  and  against  the  using  of 
swell  friends,  so  strong,  you  must  try  for  pupils. 
Unless  —  ” 

“  Unless ;  what  ? 

“  Unless  you  would  try  your  father,  sir.” 

“  I  tried  him  long  ago,”  siud  Algy. 

“  And  it  did  n’t  do  ?” 

“  Oh,  dear  no ;  not  in  the  least  Far  from  it.” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FAB  NOBILE  FRATRUM. 

Algernon’s  modest  allowance  of  £  250  a  year 
had  been  continued  through  the  usual  channel, 
all  through  the  time  of  his  curacy,  but  when  he  en¬ 
tered  on  the  duties  of  his  incumbency,  he  was  in¬ 
form^  by  his  father’s  lawyer  that  it  would  be  dis¬ 
continued  ;  he  submitted,  with  a  sigh,  without  re¬ 
monstrance  or  remark,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of 
assistance  from  that  quarter.  It  was  not  that  he 
proudly  made  any  resolution  against  accepting  it ; 
it  merely  seemed  to  him  utteny  improbable  that 
such  help  would  ever  be  offered,  and  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  that  he  should  ever  ask  for  it. 

But  many  apparent  impossibilities  have  been  done 
for  the  sake  of  children.  When  he  began  to  see 
that  he  was  poor,  and  was  getting  poorer,  the 
thought  of  their  future  was  quite  enough  to  set 


aside  any  lingering  feelings  of  pride  or  fear  had 
any  such  been  there.  He  put  his  case  through  his 
lawyer,  and  was  refused.  Old  Silcote  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  could  hold  no  further  com¬ 
munication  with  Mr.  Algernon  Silcote. 

Once,  not  long  after  this,  the  children  fell  ill  of 
measles,  or  some  childish  disorder,  and  a  sad  time 
the  poor  widower  had  with  them,  and  was  still 
thanking  God  that  they  were  on  the  mend,  and 
that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  precious  little  incnm- 
brances,  when  a  message  came  firom  Silcotes,  ordeF 
ing  the  children  to  be  sent  there  for  change  of  air, 
until  they  recovered  their  health.  The  message 
came  through  Silcote’s  lawyer,  and  was  done  in  as  iD- 
conditlonea  a  manner  as  need  be,  but  Algy  had  no 
“  proper  spirit  ”  whatever.  He  thankfully  sent  the 
children  off,  and  they  were  kept  there  for  above 
two  months.  He  was  very  thankful.  “  The  ban 
then  is  not  to  descend  to  the  next  generation,’’ 
he  said.  He  thanked  God  for  it 

'The  younger  of  his  two  visitors  at  Oxford,  the 
bright-eyed  young  Arthur,  now  grown  to  be  the 
man  we  saw  him  at  Silcotes  the  night  of  the  poach¬ 
ing  affray,  paid  him  fi^uent  visits  as  of  yore.  It 
was  he  who  brought  the  children  back  from  Sil¬ 
cotes,  with  new  clothes,  new  toys,  new  roses  in  their 
cheeks,  and,  alas,  new  wants  and  a  new  discontent 
at  the  squalid  and  untidy  home  to  which  they  had 
returned.  Arthur,  who  noticed  everything,  noticed 
Miss  Dora  turning  up  her  nose  at  several  tmngs,  and 
heard  one  or  two  petulant  remarks  from  her  in  strong 
disparagement  of  the  menage  at  No.  20,  Lancaster 
Square,  and  he  said  with  his  usual  decision,  “  I  shall 
stay  a  few  days  with  you,  Algy.  Dora,  you  are  tired 
with  your  journey,  and  consequently  cross  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Go  to  bed.  No,  leave  your  doll  here. 

I  want  it” 

Dora  obeyed,  reddening.  “  I  ’ll  stay  a  day  or  two, 
my  Algy,  and  whip  these  children  in.  They  have 
been  most  awfully  spoilt  by  that  very  foolish  aunt  of 
ours.  You  will  require  the  aid  of  my  influence  for 
a  short  time,  until  hers  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  What  a  noble  child  that  Dora  is !  Every  ele¬ 
ment  of  good  about  her.  She  heis  a  will,  and  re¬ 
quires  to  have  it  controlled  by  a  stronger  one.  But 
sne  is  a  sweet  child." 

“My  Dora,”  said  Algy,  with  perfect  good  faith, 

“  reminds  me,  in  all  her  ways,  of  her  dear  mother.” 

Arthur  was  just  going  to  rap  out  in  his  short  wav, 

“  Lord  forbid.”  But  he  neither  did  that,  nor  do 
what  he  felt  inclined  to  do  a  moment  afterwards, -- 
burst  out  laughing  :  he  had  got  that  tongue  of  his 
under  command  by  now. 

“  Well,  she  is  a  very  sweet  child,  and  Reggy  is 
another.  Reg^  is  an  artist.  Reggv  will  do 
things  in  art.  JReggy  will  be  a  Royal  Academician, 
if  those  old  dunderheads  can  ever  be  got  to  over 
come  their  inveterate  jealousy  against  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  talent  and  originality.” 

Algy  answered  in  commonplaces,  not  quite  know¬ 
ing  vmat  words  he  was  uttering,  for  he  was  confiis-  ! 
edly  wondering  how  an  undergraduate  could  have  j 
such  wonderful  intuition  about  an  art  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant,  as  to  see  a  future  RoytJ  Aca-  | 
demician  in  a  child  of  nine,  whose  efforts  hitherto  : 
had  been  certainly  below  the  average.  But  it  was 
only  Arthur,  he  thought  again  with  a  smile,  —  Ar¬ 
thur  the  omniscient. 

Arthur  went  on.  “  I  love  and  admire  everything 
you  do,  but  I  never  admired  you  more  than  when 
you  gave  up  your  pride  and  allowed  these  children 
to  pay  this  visit.” 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 


Ml  have  no  pride,  Archy,”  Biud  Algernon.  “  And 
if  I  had,  I  could  not  display  it  in  that  quarter.” 

Arthur  turned  his  frank  and  noble  face  i^n  him, 
•nd  looked  at  him  keenly,  and,  as  curtly  as  Kabelais’s 
monk,  asked, 

“■V^y  ?” 

« I  cannot  tell  you.” 

M  Do  you  mean  on  general  grounds,  on  the  grounds 
that  you  have  no  right  to  be  proud  to  your  own  fa¬ 
ther  :  or  that  you  have  no  right  to  stand  in  your 
children’s  right  ?  Or  are  there  other  grounds  for 
your  not  being  proud  ?  ”  _ 

^  «  Ain’t  you  getting  —  getting  —  come,  a  little  too 
ihmrp,  I  won’t  say  coarse,  in  your  questions,  my  dear 
boy  f”  said  Algy,  with  the  most  perfect  sweet  tem¬ 
per. 

M I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  old  boy.  You  are 

Se  ri^t  Do  forgive  me,  and  don’t  answer  me. 

ought  I  had  cured  myself  of  that  miserable  trick 
of  cross-examining  witnesses,  and  putting  everybody 
in  a  logical  hole.  Let  us  change  the  subject.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Algy.  “I  am  going  to  answer 
you.  The  reasons  on  which  I  acted  in  sending  my 
children  to  their  grandfather  at  Silcotes,  were  just 
inch  as  you  have  suggested  ;  that  I  had  no  right  to 
be  proud  to  my  own  father,  and  that  I  should  be 
Tidied  to  stand  in  my  children’s  light.  You  asked 
me  then  if  there  were  other  reasons  why  I  should 
show  no  pride  in  that  quarter.  I  answer  that  there 
ire.  We  must  understand  one  another,  at  least  par- 
tuJly,  my  dearest  Arthur,  even  if  that  partial  under¬ 
standing  aids  in  our  separation.  I  know  that  it  is 
to  your  good  offices  that  I  owe  this  recognition  of 
my  children.  Utter  the  question  which  I  see  hang¬ 
ing  on  your  lips.” 

“  I  ’ll  utter  it,  Algy,  though  all  the  powers  of  the 
Inferno  shall  never  make  me  believe  in  you  as  any- 
tiring  but  the  best  man  who  ever  walked.  Here  it 
hTuid  you,  before  Tom  or  I  remember,  ever — 
well  —  make  a  fiasco  ?  ” 

“  Never  1  To  you  I  will  say  the  simple  truth. 
Though  I ’m  not^strong  in  brain,  and  have  that  want 
of  eneigy  which  comes  from  habitual  ill-health,  yet, 
I  have  lived  as  blameless  a  life  as  any  of  us  poor  sin¬ 
ners  can  hope  to  lead.” 

“'Then  wnat  has  caused  thb  terrible  injustice  of 
my  father  towards  you  ?  ” 

“He  has  not  been  unjust.  He  has  been  most 
generous.  Question  on,  and  let  us  have  it  out” 

“  Has  his  extraordinary  treatment  of  you  arisen 
firan  any  facts  in  connection  with  your  mother  ?  ” 
“Yes.  I  will  now  finish  this  conversation,  and 
we  will  never  resume  it  I  was  put  in  possession  of 
these  facts  when  I  was  seventeen.  Now  ask  your¬ 
self,  but  never  ask  me,  what  has  made  me  gray  at 
six-and-thirty,  and  has  produced  that  never-ending 
thought  about  self,  and  distrust  of  others,  which  has 
made  him  very  little  better  than  a  lunatic.” 

“  There  is  more  than  that  in  the  governor’s  mala- 


tions,  and  in  some  cases  doing  abeolutely  nothing 
for  nearly  ninety  years.  It  must  be  evident,  even 
to  a  thii^-clasB  intellect,  that  the  pair  of  you  are 
slightly  cracked.  Come,  solvuntur  risu.  Eh  ?  ” 


slightly  cracked.  Come,  solvuntur  risu.  Eh  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet,”  said  Algy.  “  If  you  knew  everything 
you  would  wonder  why  I  ever  accepted  anything  at 
all  from  him.  I  should  reply  to  this,  that  I  am  not 
a  hero,  and  that  I  have  only  had  enough  to  prevent 
my  being  a  disgnme  to  him.” 


you  said  just  now  about  the  ‘  never-ending  self-con¬ 
templation  ’  of  the  governor ;  but,  unfortunately  it 
don’t  exist.  I  don’t  rank  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  either  you  or  the  governor  very  high,  and  there 
have  evidently  been  lies  told  by  some  one,  probably 
by  Aunt  Mary.  I  'll  put  it  all  right.  I  ’ll  go  bail 
your  mother  was  a  good  woman.  The  governor  has 
got  that  curious  eccentricity  of  brain  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  acquired  by  a  connection  with  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  and  they  develop  it  by  marrying  their  rela- 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 

Ox  this  occasion  Arthur  pointed  out  to  Dora 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  extreme  meanness 
of  her  conduct  towards  her  father,  in  making  dis¬ 
paraging  comparisons  between  his  house  and  her 
grandfather’s.  Dora  received  her  scolding  with 
perfect  composure  and  silence,  replying  not  one 
word,  but  looking  steadily  at  him  with  ner  hands 
behind  her  back.  'Though  she  did  not  confess  her 
fault,  yet  she  never  repeated  it.  'Their  visits  to 
Silcotes  took  place  every  year  after  this.  'The  old 
man  ordered  it,  and  every  one  obeyed  it ;  but  Dora, 
honest  little  story-teller  as  she  was,  always,  on  her 
return  home,  used  audibly  to  thank  heaven  that  she 
was  back  in  her  own  place  once  more,  and  to  vilify 
and  ridicule  the  whole  menage  of  Silcotes  most  en¬ 
tirely.  'The  other  children  used  generally  to  roar 
all  through  the  night  after  their  return,  and  to  be 
unmanageable  for  the  next  week. 

Two  pupils  were  got,  dough-faced  foolish  youths, 
who  had  made  so  little  use  of  their  schooling,  that 
their  matriculatory  examination  was  considered 
more  than  doubtfid,  and  so  were,  with  the  wisdom 
of  some  parents,  taken  from  experienced  hands  at 
school,  and  sent  into  the  inexpierienced  hands  of 
Algy.  'That  he  did  his  duty  by  them,  and  got  them 
through,  I  need  not  say ;  but  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  these  pupils  that  he  engaged  a  governess. 

Miss  I^  was  a  foolish  Devonshire  young  person, 
whose  father  had  been  a  clergyman,  and,  as  she  al¬ 
ways  averred,  kept  hounds.  It  was  quite  possible, 
for  he  left  her  entirely  destitute,  and  with  no  edu¬ 
cation,  and  so  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  go  out 
as  a  governess.  She  was  not  in  the  least  fit  for  it, 
and  Algy,  of  course,  could  only  offer  the  most  modest 
stipend.  So  they  naturally  came  together  from  the 
extreme  ends  of  England.  Miss  Lee,  In  addition  to 
the  disqualifications  of  ignorance  and  not  very  re¬ 
fined  manners,  had  another  disqualification,  consid¬ 
ered  in  some  families,  and  for  good  reason,  to  be 
greater  than  either  of  the  others.  She,  like  the 
majority  of  Devonshire  girls,  was  amazingly  beau- 
tifuL 

Such,  in  the  main,  and  given  as  shortly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  as  to  avoid  being  duller  than  was  necessaiy, 
is  the  information  I  had  gained  from  Miss  Raylock, 
Arthur,  Algy,  and  others,  about  the  Silcote  family, 
as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  children’s  third  visit, 
—  the  time  of  the  poaching  raid  described  in  the 
first  chapter.  This  coincided  with  the  fourth  time 
that  Captain  Tom  Silcote  had  got  leave  of  absence 
from  duty,  for  the  purpe^  ot  coming  home,  and 
representing  one  half  of  his  debts  as  the  whole,  and, 
with  a  sort  of  recollection  of  his  Catechism,  promis¬ 
ing  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  be  in  charity  with  all 
men.  The  debts  which  he  confessed  to  his  father 
were  always  paid,  for  was  not  he  the  heir  ?  and  he 
always  went  back  to  lead  the  old  life  over  again, 
and  to  hate  his  unsatisfied  creditors  with  all  the 
hatred  of  a  gentleman  living  habitually  beyond  his 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  SQUIBB  IMTADBS  MRS.  BUODRM’S  TBRBTTORT  AMD 
OBTS  BBATBM. 

Borsey  is  a  great  sheet  of  rolling  woodland  four 
or  five  miles  scjuare,  which  in  two  points,  close  to¬ 
gether,  heaves  itself  up^so  high  as  to  be  a  landmark 
for  several  counties.  The  greater,  and  all  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  it,  is  unbroken  ^ech  forest ;  but,  as  you 
come  lower,  it  begins  to  get  broken  open  by  wild 
men  lanes,  tangled  fantastically  at  their  sides  by 
bramble,  sweet  brier,  wild  rose,  and  honeysuckles, 
by  which  a  few  solitary  cottt^es  stand  here  and 
there ;  picturesque  cottages,  generally  standing 
alone,  and  not  stinted  for  garden  ground.  As  you 

Et  lower  the  fields  become  more  fiequent  and 
■ger,  and  you  are  among  farms,  generally  embo¬ 
somed  in  dense  clusters  of  dark  and  noble  elms ;  be¬ 
low  this  steep  fields  stoop  suddenly  down  to  the  level 
of  the  broad  river  meadows,  and  around  three  fifths 
of  the  circle  winds  the  Thames;  by  day  a  broad 
river  of  silver,  in  some  evenings,  when  the  sun  has 
just  sunk  behind  the  dark  dim  wolds  of  Oxford¬ 
shire,  a  chain  of  crimson  pools. 

Dim  mysterious  wolds  are  those  of  Oxfordshire 
across  the  river ;  rolling,  hedgeless,  cultivated  chalk 
down,  capped  always  by  the  dark  short  bars  of 
woodland:  a  land  of  level  though  somewhat  lofty 
lines,  with  no  artistic  incident  for  miles,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  fantastic  freshness  of  the  elm  hedge¬ 
rows  of  the  neighboring  Berkshire.  A  very  melan¬ 
choly  piece  of  country,  almost  as  melancholy  as  some 
of  the  warren  lands  m  Norfolk,  or  one  suspects  of 
Lincolnshire,  else  why  did  a  Lincolnshire  man 
write  — 

"  Where  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow 
cool 

On  the  oat  grass  and  the  sword  grass,  and  the  bulrush  in 
the  pool?  ” 

—  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  melancholy  lines  in 
our  language,  more  than  worthy  of  Wordsworth. 
A  lonely,  dim-looking  county  that  Oxfordshire,  as 
that  dreaming  little  shepherd  lad,  James  Sugden, 
saw  it  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  in  his 
solitary  watch  over  the  sheep  among  the  highest 
fields  of  the  beautiful  Borsey,  or  from  the  door  of 
his  father’s  cottage,  highest  up  among  the  towering 
beech  wood,  when  merry  haymaking  and  merrier 
harvest  was  over,  and  the  September  sun  was  blaz¬ 
ing  down  due  west. 

The  boy  ha<l  got  rather  a  fine  education,  I  will 
tell  you  how  presently,  though  if  you  are  a  really 
kind  reader,  a  reailer  for  whom  one  loves  to  write, 
you  will  have  guessed  the  mere  fact  before.  Edu¬ 
cate  a  boy  loosely,  and  set  him  to  tend  sheep,  and 
if  he  don’t  develop  his  imaginative  powers  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  he  has  not  got  any,  and  had  best,  as 
a  last  chance,  be  sent  to  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere, 
to  see  what  he  can  make  of  the  mathematics.  This 
boy  was  imaginative  enough  for  a  poet,  only  he 
wanted  wits  and  application,  without  which  no  poet 
nor  any  one  else  can  possibly  do  anything,  and  he 
used  to  dream  about  these  Oxfordshire  wolds. 

To  his  left,  as  he  sat  at  bis  father’s  door,  was  a 
view  much  more  interesting  than  the  one  towards 
Oxfordshire.  Reading,  six  miles  off,  almost  at  his 
feet,  and  above  the  towers  and  the  smoke,  on  a  clear 
day,  a  dim  blue  mountain,  crowned  with  dark  trees : 
Siddon,  his  mother  told  him,  at  whose  bases  lived 
Lord  Portsmouth  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  greater 
lonls  than  I^ord  Abington,  almost  as  great  as  the 
ultimate  lord  of  the  great  hanging  woods  of  Cleve- 


don.  All  this  was  very  fine,  but  he  always  preferred 
the  desolate  wolds  to  the  west,  more  particularly 
after  his  father  had  told  him  one  evening,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  when  they  were  eating  their  poor  supper 
together  in  the  garden,  under  the  falling  dew  and 
the  gathering  night,  that  just  beyond  those  darken¬ 
ing  wolds  lay  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  whole 
world. 

“  How  far  off?  ”  asked  the  boy. 

“  Fifteen  mile,  across  through  Ipsden.  A  matter 
of  eight-and-twenty  by  Benson  and  Dorchester.” 

“  ft  is  n’t  Seville  is  it  ?  Of  course  it  is  not.  But 
Seville  is  the  finest  town  in  the  world.” 

“  Oxford  beats  it  hollow,  I  tell  you.” 

“  Have  you  seen  them  both  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Leastways,  I  know  one  on  ’em  well, 
and  that ’s  quite  enough  to  give  me  a  right  to  speak. 
If  you  want  to  know  both  sides  of  a  question  before 
you  speaks  about  it,  everlasting  dumbness  will  be 
your  portion.  Whatever  you 've  got  to  say,  old 
fellow,  rap  it  out,  hard  and  heavy,  and  see  what  the 
other  fellow  has  got  to  say.  If  ho  has  the  best  of  it, 
give  in ;  if  he  hasn’t,  shut  him  up.  But  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  in  the  right,  for  all  that,  only 
believe  that  he  is  a  greater  fool  than  you.  So  you 
see,  old  fellow,  I  say  again  that  Oxford  is  a  finer 
town  than  the  one  you  named.  We ’d  best  get  to 
bed,  old  chap,  had  n’t  we  ?  ” 

Looking  from  the  door  of  his  father’s  cottage,  he 
could  see  the  top  of  the  chimneys  of  Silcotes  below 
him  among  the  trees.  A  fine  old  place  Silcotes,  say 
1650,  a  foursquare  place  of  endless  gables  of  brick, 
—  the  great  addition  made  by  the  present  squire’s 
father,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  built  it  over 
again,  being  made  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
old  seventeenth  century  nucleus  which  he  found. 
These  additions  had  been  made  so  long,  that  the 
newer  bricks,  with  the  assistance  of  cunning  washes, 
had  toned  down  to  the  color  of  the  older  nuilding, 
so  that  it  required  an  architect’s  eye  to  tell  new 
from  old. 

A  most  harmonious  house,  for,  in  fact,  the  elder 
Silcote’s  architect,  with  a  taste  rare  in  those  later 
years  of  “the  worthless  and  bankrupt  centuir, 
which  ended  by  committing  suicide,”  had  carefully 
and  painfully  fiilfilled  the  original  design  of  the 
seventeenth  century  architect,  whose  work  had 
probably  been  stopped  by  the  Revolution,  and  who 
may,  before  he  patched  up  and  finished,  have  heard 
the  cannonading  from  old  Basing  House,  booming 
up  from  the  S.  W.  from  behind  Bearwood. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  place,  and  very  beautiful¬ 
ly  kept  up.  If  you  went  into  the  stables  you  would 
see  the  master’s  eye,  or  his  stud-groom’s  eye,  in  the 
very  straw  plait  which  edged  the  litter ;  a  Dunsta¬ 
ble  bonnet  was  only  a  slight  improvement  on  it.  If 
you  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  menage,  if  you 
went  to  look  round  the  flower-garden,  you  would 
see  the  managing  eye  there  also;  terrace  after 
terrace  of  the  newest  and  finest  flowers,  —  lobe¬ 
lias,  calceolarias,  geraniums,  and  what  not,  —  piling 
themselves  up  in  hideous  incongruous  patterns,  un¬ 
til,  ill  their  sheer  confusion,  they  became  almost  ar¬ 
tistic  ;  and  then,  above  all,  the  great  terrace  of 
roses,  which  flashed  up  with  nearly  a  park-like 
beauty,  and  then  clinging  to  the  house  itself,  and 
hung  the  deep,  dark  porch,  the  only  solecism  in  the 
house,  with  festoons  of  Jaunc  D’Espray,  and  Dun¬ 
dee  Rambler,  and  then,  ever  climbing,  hung  mag¬ 
nificent  trophies  of  Blarii  No.  2,  and  Gloire  de  Di¬ 
jon,  at  every  coign  of  vantage  in  the  long  facade. 

"  Eight  Mousand  a  year  in  house-keeping,  and 
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BO  company  worthy  of  being  so  called  ever  seen.” 
That  was  what  the  Princess  of  Castelnuovo  used 
to  tell  Miss  Raylock,  and  the  princess  should  have 
known,  for  she  was  housekeeper. 

About  the  “  company  ”  she  was  undoubtedly 
right;  with  regard  to  the  eight  thousand  a  year,  why 
you  must  wnerally  divide  that  lady’s  statements  by 
two,  and  then  be  very  careful  to  examine  closely  the 
facts  on  which  she  based  the  remaining  half  of  her 
assertion.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  that  this 
fine  house  of  Silcote’s,  even  in  these  dark  times,  was 
kept  up  with  amazing  liberality;  and  the  very  ser¬ 
vants  who  left  him  of  their  own  accord  would  tell 
you,  almost  pathetically,  that  they  had  never  had 
anything  to  complain  of,  and  that  there  was  not 
such  a  servants’  hall  as  Silcotes  for  miles  round. 

For,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  of  Silcote’s  house¬ 
keeping,  servants  would  not  stay  with  him.  There 
was  no  society  and  no  change, — things  which  ser¬ 
vants  desire  more  even  than  good  living.  If  you 
think  that  the  footman  in  plush  breeches,  or  the 

Fiom  in  white,  is  a  mere  machine,  you  are  mistaken. 

you  think  that  the  mere  paying  of  these  men’s 
wages,  and  feeding  them  well,  will  secure  these  men, 
you  are  again  mistaken.  My  lord  or  the  squire  can¬ 
not  destroy  these  men’s  individuality^,  when  they 
dress  them  in  the  clothes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Necessity  may  keep  them  quiet ;  good  living  and 
gayety  may  keep  them  contented ;  but  if  they  get 
fond  they  will  “  better  ”  themselves  as  sure  as  possi¬ 
ble,  even  at  lower  wages,  and  worse  beer. 

There  is  a  way  of  keeping  the  best  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  about  you :  by  perfect  justice  and  temper,  and 
oy  real  sympathizing  kindness.  I  know  of  servants 
at  twelve  shillings  a  week  who  won’t  better  them¬ 
selves  at  sixteen.  These  people  will  stay  with  you, 
if  you  care  for  them,  and  make  them  sympathize 
with  the  fortunes  of  your  house.  If  treated  as  ma¬ 
chines  they  will  better  themselves.  The  advanced 
radicab  say  that  you  have  no  business  to  have  such 
people  about  you  at  all,  and,  being  innocent  in  this 
matter  ourselves,  we  may  theoretically  think  that 
the  advanced  radicals  are  right 
Ilowever,  Silcote’s  servants  never  stayed;  their 
formula  was,  “that  a  man  was  not  sent  into  the 
world  to  die  of  the  blues,”  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  self-justification  they  set  abroad,  through  the 
county,  an  account  of  the  Dark  Squire’s  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  a  great  deal  darker  than  the  mere  truth. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  little  James  Sugden,  on  the 
sight  of  the  poaching  affray  was  thb.  His  preserv¬ 
er  had  him  plastered  and  mended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  and  then,  having  done  his  “possible,” 
Banded  him  over  to  the  butler,  who  proceeded 
towards  the  men’s  quarters  to  see  if  he  could  get 
him  a  bed. 

Those  who  were  asleep  were  immovable,  and 
those  who  were  awake  objected  so  very  strongly, 
and  in  such  extremely  pointed  language,  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  push  his  point ;  at  last,  getting  tired  of 
argument,  he  used  his  authority  where  he  dared, 
and  quartered  him  on  the  youngest  stable-boy.  At 
sunrise  James  was  on  the  alert,  dressed,  and  ready 
to  make  his  escape  home. 

Which  was  the  way,  and  where  were  the  dogs  ’? 
H'ls  companion  told  him  the  way,  but  could  give  no 
information  about  the  dogs.  They  might  be  still 
loose :  he  would  not  venture  beyond  the  stubble 
yard  for  ten  pounds  till  he  knew  they  were  ken¬ 
nelled.  But  the  intense  wbh  the  boy  had  to  be  at 
home  again  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  resolved  to 
go.  He  had  all  the  dblike  which  a  dog  or  a  child 


has,  at  first,  tb  these  strange  faces  and  places,  and 
he  dreaded  seeing  any  one  in  authority  for  fear  they 
should  bid  him  stay,  in  which  case  he  knew  he  must 
obey.  He  fled.  One  terrible  fi*ight  he  had ;  he 
opened  a  door  In  the  wall,  and  when  he  had  shut  it 
behind  him,  he  found  himself  alone  among  the 
bloodhounds.  His  terror  was  simply  unutterable  at 
this  moment ;  but  the  dogs  knew  him  and  proposed 
to  come  with  him,  and  he,  afraid  to  drive  them  back, 
was  escorted  by  them  as  far  as  a  gate,  beyond  which 
they  would  not  come.  Once  out  of  sight  of  them  he 
sped  away  through  the  forest  shard  towards  his  home. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  was  sitting  be¬ 
tween  his  father  and  mother,  looking  out  over  the 
little  garden  of  potatoes  and  cabbage,  of  filbert  and 
apple  trees,  towards  the  westering  sun  over  the 
Oxfordshire  wolds.  'Tlieir  poor  flowers  were  most¬ 
ly  fading  by  now,  and  the  garden  looked  dull ;  for 
cottJ^ers’  flowers  are  mostly  spring  flowers.  In  the 
lengthening  evenings  of  early  spring,  the  sight  of 
nature  renewing  herself  has  its  effect  on  the  poorest 
of  the  hinds,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  their  dull 
way  they  make  efforts  at  ornamentation,  perhaps 
because  they  have  some  dim  hope  that  the  coming 
year  cannot  be  quite  so  hopeless  as  the  one  gone 
past :  will  not  be  merely  another  milestone  towards 
chronic  rheumatism  and  the  workhouse.  They 
must  have  such  hopes,  poor  folks,  or  they  would 
madden.  These  hopes  come  to  them  in  the  spring, 
with  reviving  nature,  and  then  they  garden.  The 
wearied  hind  stays  late  out  in  the  cool  brisk  April 
night,  and  spares  a  little  time  after  he  has  done 
delving  in  his  potatoes  to  trimming  and  planting  a 
few  poor  flowers.  But  after,  when  nature  gets  pro¬ 
ductive  and  exacting,  she  absorbs  him,  and  the 
flowers  are  neglected,  only  a  few  noble  pierennials, 
all  honor  to  their  brave  hearty  roots,  —  your  lilies 
and  your  hollyhocks,  and  latterly  I  am  pleased  to 
see  everywhere  your  Delphinium  formosum,  — 
standing  bravely  up  amidst  the  forced  neglect  So 
Sugden’s  garden,  this  bright  September  afternoon, 
was  not  sufficiently  gaudy  to  keep  James’s  eye  from 
wandering  across  the  little  green  orchard  beyond 
the  well,  on  to  the  distant  hills. 

Suddenly  his  father,  badly  hurt  and  still  in  pain, 
grew  animated.  “  By  Job,”  he  said,  “  there ’s  the 
deer !  There  she  goes.  Hi  I  look  at  her  !  There 
she  goes  into  the  lour  Acre,  making  for  Pitcher’s 
Spinney,  She  ’ll  go  to  soil  at  Wargrave  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  They  are  hunting  early  this  year. 
Stars  and  garters  !  if  here  she  don’t  come  heading 
back  !  It ’s  old  Alma*  as  sure  as  you  are  bom,  and 
she  knows  the  ground.” 

They  were  all  out  in  the  garden,  looking  eagerly 
where  Sugden  pointed,  expecting  eveir  moment  to 
see  Mr.  Davis,  and  King,  and  a  noble  cavalcade, 
come  streaming  out  of  the  forest-ride.  They  were 
disappointed ;  it  was  not  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  deer 
which  Sugden  had  seen,  but  a  great  dog,  nearly  as 
large  and  nearly  of  the  same  color,  which  now  came 
cantering  towards  them.  They  had  stared  after 
him  so  long,  and  after  they  had  found  out  what  he 
was,  had  stood  looking  at  him  so  long,  that  some  one 
else  had  time  to  come  behind  them,  and,  w  hile  they 
were  slowly  realizing  that  it  was  only  one  of  the 
bloodhounds  from  the  hall,  a  harsh  voice  from  be¬ 
hind  them  said  — 

“  He  won ’t  eat  you.  If  he  did  he  would  not  get 
very  fat  off  you.” 


*  Mr.  Sugden’s  chronology  is  more  than  queer.  He  must  hare 
projected  his  soul  largely  into  the  future  to  name  one  of  the  finest 
deer  which  ever  ran  some  years  before  that  deer  was  calred. 
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They  turned,  and  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  Dark  Squire. 

All  three  were  too  much  surprised  to  speak,  and 
so  they  stood  a  moment  or  so,  and  looked  at  Silcote. 
A  compact,  intensely  fimj-looking  and  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  figure,  with  a  grizzly  heiw,  square  features, 
and  a  continual  frown.  Dress:  gray  coat,  gray 
breeches,  gray  gmtcrs,  square  and  inexorable  boots. 
The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  would  have  admired  the  look 
of  him  very  much  until  they  got  to  loggerheads, 
which  would  not  have  been  long. 

He  had  to  begin  the  conversation  again.  “  You 
stand  finghtened  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  you  sheep. 
I  was  saying  that  If  my  dogs  ate  a  dozen  such  as 
you  they  would  not  get  fat.  You  peasantry  are  get¬ 
ting  too  lean  for  mere  dc^s  meat,  with  your  ten 
shillings  a  week,  and  your  nve  shillings  ofl’  for  rent, 
firing,  clothes’  club,  and  the  rest  of  it.  You  are 
sheep,  mere  sheep.  Why  don ’t  you  make  a  Jacque¬ 
rie  of  it?  You  hate  me,  and  I  hate  you.  Why 
don’t  you  cut  my  throat,  burn  my  house  down, — 
unless  you  want  it  for  your  own  purposes,  —  and 
subdivide  my  lands  ?  Bah !  you  have  no  courage 
for  Saxon  population.  Cannot  you  produce  a  Mu¬ 
rat  ?  ” 

It  was  Mrs.  Sugden  who  answered.  “  You  seem 
in  one  of  your  dark  moods.  Squire,  that  is  to  say, 
talking  more  nonsense  than  usual.  You  say  you 
hate  us,  cela  va  sans  dire ;  you  say  we  hate  you,  that 
is  completely  untrue  of  us,  as  a  class,  —  the  more 
particularly  about  you,  who  are,  with  all  your  fool¬ 
ishness,  the  justest  landlord  about  these  parts.  As 
I  used  to  say  to  my  darling  Duchess  of  Cheshire, 
‘  Don’t  patronize  those  peo^e  in  the  way  you  do. 
Ixive  them  and  trust  them,  and  they  will  in  some 
sort  love  and  trust  you.  Don’t  be  always  loving 
them  in  their  own  houses,  and  worrying  them  to 
death  with  impertinent  inquiries  about  their  domes¬ 
tic  matters.  They  will  only  He  to  you  and  hate 
you.  Come  to  them  sometimes  as  Deus  ex  machina, 
and  relieve  them  from  some  temporary  difficulty. 
You  can  always  do  that,  for  they  are  always  in  diffi¬ 
culties.  You  can  buy  them  up  at  a  pound  a  head 
like  that,  whereas,  if  you  hunt  and  worry  them,  ten 
pounds  won’t  make  them  grateful.’  Now,  my  dear 
squire,  what  is  the  object  of  your  visit  ?  ” 

Never,  probably,  was  a  man  so  utterly  aghast  as 
Silcote.  Here  was  a  common  laborer’s  wife,  dressed 
in  the  commonest  print,  a  woman  he  had  never  seen 
or  never  noticed  before,  blowing  him  up  in  French 
and  Latin,  and  audiiciousl^  pricking  diim  in  the 
most  delicate  and  most  chenshed  parts  of  his  long¬ 
loved  folly,  and  saying  things  to  him  which  his  own 
petted  Arthur  dare  not  say.  He  looked  speechless, 
and  saw  only  a  common  laborer’s  wife,  in  a  common 
print  gown,  who  laughed  at  him  while  he  looked. 

But  she  was  very  beautiful.  Silcote  had  seen 
peasant  women  as  lieautiful,  on  the  same  style,  in 
the  Pay  de  Ceux,  but  never  in  England.  Silcote 
had  never  seen  the  very  light  brown  hair,  and  the 
perfectly  sharply  cut  features  of  the  Norman  aris¬ 
tocracy  among  the  English  peasantry  before ;  and, 
indeed,  one  seldom  does,  unless  there  is  a  story 
which  some  old  postmaster,  or  old  pensioned  coach¬ 
man,  will  tell  you  over  the  pipes  and  grofr,  after  the 
cricket  club  dinner.  Silcote  stood  amazed.  He  had 
his  suspicions  at  once,  —  the  man  lived  on  suspicion ; 
but  he  was  a  gentleman,  in  speech  at  all  events. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not  aware  there  was  a 
lady  here.  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  There  is  no  lady  here ;  no  semblance  of  one.  I 
am  merely  an  honest  and  respectable,  perfectly  hon¬ 


est  and  respectable,  laboror’s  wife.  You  may  see 
me  working  in  the  fields  any  day,  ‘  stooping  and 
straddling  in  the  clogging  fallows.’  Let  me  observe 
that  you  have  shut  yourself  up  from  the  world  too 
much,  or  you  would  never  have  accused  me  of  being 
a  lady.  Ladies,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  ray  lim¬ 
ited  experience  of  them,  don’t  speak  to  gentlemen 
as  I  spoke  to  you  just  now.” 

“  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  ma’am,”  said  Silcotes, 
still  lost  in  wonder. 

“  A  dozen,  if  you  choose.” 

“  And  get  a  dozen  refusals  of  answer.  Well  and 
good,  but  will  you  answer  this  one  out  of  the  imagi¬ 
nary  dozen  ?  I  will  only  ask  you  one  question  out 
of  your  dozen,  and  I  ask  it.  Who  the  deuse  are 
you?” 

“  Exactly  what  I  have  said  before.  A  peasant’s 
daughter,  who  worked  in  the  fields,  who  became 
dairymaid  when  her  father  became  cowman;  who, 
in  consequence  of  her  great  beauty,  I  believe  ”  (here 
she  drew  herself  up,  and  proudly,  but  frankly  and 
honestly  looked  at  Silcote  with  the  great  brown  eyes 
of  her),  “  became  lady’s  maid  to  Lady  Caroline 
Poyntz,  now  Duchess  of  Cheshire.  Tliose  Poyntz 
girls -would  have  everything  handsome  about  them. 
Then  there  was  a  paradise  of  folly :  no,  not  folly ; 
true  love  and  good  intentions  are  not  folly.  And 
then  I  turned  peasant  again,  and  then  I  went  back 
to  my  old  work,  and  you  passed  me  the  other  day, 
scowling  like  your  old  self,  while  I  was  setting  beans. 
Now,  what  did  you  please  to  want  here,  Silcote  ?  ” 

The  Squire  finding,  after  a  good  many  years, 
some  one  who  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  answered 
civilly  and  to  the  purp<^. 

“  Ihe  fact  is,  that  this  boy  of  yours  behaved  \ery 
pluckily  last  night  I  want  to  better  him.  I  will 
take  him  into  the  stable  as  a  helper,  and  he  will 
rise.  It  is  a  provision  for  him.  These  Cockney 
servants  I  get  from  Reading  never  stay.  Tom,  who 
will  be  my  heir,  has  taken  a  fancy  to  him ;  in  fact, 
brought  him  home  last  night.  He  will  be  stud- 
groom,  and  will  be  provided  for  for  life.  Will  yon 
let  him  come  ?  ” 

“  No.  Let  him  stick  to  his  sheep.  I,  you  see, 
know  more  about  domestic  service  than  most, 
and  my  answer  is  ‘  No.’  I^et  him  freeze  and  bake 
on  the  hillside  with  his  sheep.  Let  him  stay  up 
late  with  his  team,  and  then  get  out  of  his  warm 
bed  at  four  in  the  biting  winter  weather  to  feed 
them  again  at  four.  Let  him  do  hedge  and  ditch 
work  on  food  which  a  Carolina  negro  would  refuse ; 
let  him  plough  the  heaviest  clay  until  the  public 
house  becomes  a  heaven  and  a  rest  to  him  ;  let  him 
mow,  until  the  other  mowers  find  him  so  weak  that 
he  must  mow  with  them  no  longer,  lest  he  ruin  the 
contract ;  let  him  reap,  until  his  Ipud-tongued  wife 
can  beat  him  at  that,  for  he  must  marry,  —  O  Lord, 
for  he  must  marry,  —  and  in  his  own  station  too. 
Let  him  go  on  at  the  plough  tail ;  among  the  frozen 
turnip,  among  the  plashy  hedgesides,  until  the  in¬ 
evitable  rheumatism  catches  him  in  the  back,  and 
the  parish  employs  him  on  the  roads  to  save  the 
rates.  And  then,  when  his  wife  dies,  let  them  send 
him  to  the  house,  and  let  him  rot  there  and  be  buried 
in  a  box ;  but  he  shall  not  be  a  domestic  servant  for 
all  that,  Silcote.  I  know  too  much  about  that.  We 
have  tried  enough  of  our  own,  without  requiring 
yours.” 

Silcote  had  nothing  more  to  say,  —  to  her,  at 
least.  What  he  had  to  say  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
went  home. 

“  That  is  a  devil  of  a  woman.  She  is  all  wrong. 
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but  she  puts  it  so  well.  She  is  en  ralne.  I  never  I  Brighton  out  of  a  fishing'Village  —  and  is  fashion- 


saw  such  a  deuse  of  a  woman  in  my  life.” 

So  two  violent  ill-reg\ilated  souls  struck  themselves 


able  and  expensive. 

Perhaps  few  places  so  well  known  by  name  have 


proper  is  situated  in  a  little  valley  and 
ir  amount  of  shops,  an  unfair  number  of 


together  in  consequence  of  this  poaching  raid,  to  been  so  little  visited  by  the  English  as  Biarritz, 
the  great  benefit  ot  both.  The  continual  opposition  Certainly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  a  consid- 
of  dame  Reason  to  rampant  folly,  is,  I  suspect,  only  erable  distance  to  go  for  a  sea  bath,  still,  it  is  possl- 
juspect,  of  very  little  use.  One  knows  so  little,  ble  to  reach  it  from  London  in  forty  hours,  or  even 
Dickens,  watching  narrowly  and  keenly,  but  mak-  less :  and  for  a  fashionable  bathing-place,  it  is  the 
ing  no  deductions  whatever,  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  most  charming  that  it  has  ever  been  the  good  for- 
the  American  mad  doctors  allow  a  patient’s  folly  to  tune  of  the  writer  to  visit.  Its  situation  isf  delight- 
develop  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  folly  to  ful ;  the  views  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  numerous 
themselves.  How  would  it  be  to  allow  another  pa-  inlets  of  the  Spanish  coast,  the  wide-spreading  Bay 
dent's  folly  to  become  so  foolish  as  to  make  the  of  Biscay,  the  picturesquely  dotted  houses  and  white 
saner  patient  awkward  of  his  crotchets  ?  spired  church,  as  seen  from  the  lighthouse  is  beauti- 

[To  be  continued.]  fill ;  while  life  and  society  in  this  last  nook  of 

_ France  is  a  never-failing  stock  of  amusement  to  the 

foreign  tourist 

BATHING  WITH  AN  EMPEROR  From  the  sea  the  town  itself  is  not  visible,  and 

“There  we  lay  Biarritz  shows  but  as  a  small  place,  —  in  truth  it  is 

All  the  day,  not  very  large, —  with  a  large  white  building  at  one 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  oh !”  guj  gf  the  Day,  which  is  the  casino,  where  music. 

Dotted  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  are  in-  cards,  dancing,  theatrical  representations,  and  con- 
numerable  watering-places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  certs,  amuse  the  visitors  in  the  evening,  and  at  the 
draw  their  yearly  income  from  out  the  pockets  of  other  extremity  a  substantial  modest-looking  red 
credulous  townsmen  who,  induced  by  the  belief  that  brick  house,  which  is  the  residence  of  His  Imperial 
the  sea  breezes  and  fresh  shrimps  for  breakfast  every  Majesty  Napoleon  III.  when  he  visits  Biarritz,  and 
morning  are  the  very  things  to  set  them  up  for  an-  is  known  as  the  Villa  Eugbnie.  It  makes  little  show, 
other  eleven  months’  toil,  make  a  point  of  spending  and  but  for  the  sentry  the  traveller  might  pass  it  by 
a  few  weeks  of  each  summer  at  some  seaside  town  unnoticed. 

or  village.  Well  for  them  if  it  is  a  village  they  The  town  proper  is  situated  in  a  little  valley  and 
choose,  where  shingle  and  sand,  tar,  fresh  herrings,  contiuns  a  fair  amount  of  shops,  an  unfair  number  of 
and  tobacco,  are  the  staple  commodities,  for  then  lodging-houses,  a  few  cafds,  and  several  small  hotels, 
they  do  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  morning  dip  in  the  larger  and  better  being  situate  where  a  sea  view 
the  clear  green  sea,  and  a  pure  “  sniff  of  the  briny,”  is  obtainable.  This  one  long  street  of  Biarritz  is 
but  alas  for  them  if  they  choose  a  fashionable  water-  gay  and  crowded  as  a  fair  during  a  summer’s  even¬ 
ing-place,  where  the  sea  breeze  brings  with  it  a  ing.  The  shops  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
cloud  of  smoke  from  Victoria  crescent,  or  a  rush  of  sparkle  and  glitter  in  all  the  glory  of  jewelry  and 
“blacks”  from  Regina  square!  Alas  for  them  if  other  prettinesses;  outside  the  cafes  every  seat  is 
they  select  a  spot  i^ere  beach  gives  way  to  prom-  taken,  ices  are  in  great  demand,  and  a  lightly, 
eniide,  and  where  pepper-and-salt  suits  are  unknown  I  gayly-dressed  crowd  of  visitors  saunter  through  the 
To  walk  slowly  up  and  down  a  gravelled  walk,  with  streets,  glancing  at  the  jewellers’,  staring  in  at  the 
the  sea  on  one  side,  a  row  of  houses  on  the  other,  old  curiosity  shop,  where  quaint  china  monstem, 
and  a  band  at  each  end,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  inlaid  tea-trays,  elaborate  fans,  and  antique  gems 
observe  the  costume  of  your  fellow-creatures,  and  are  to  be  purchased ;  wondering  at  the  Turkish 
try  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  “Mary  Anne”  of  gentleman  who,  in  the  costume  of  his  country, 
Goole  laboring  outside  the  harbor,  is  doubtless  to  smokes  his  cigarette  at  the  shop  door,  resplendent 
many  more  enjoyable  than  to  sprawl  on  a  pebbly  in  baggj’  trousers  and  crimson  fez ;  marvelling  at 
beach,  and  lazily  watch  the  ripples  of  an  incoming  the  “  true  Chinese,”  as  the  notice  over  the  shop 
tide,  wondering  vaguely  and  listle.ssly  how  long  you  door  proclaims  him  to  be,  who,  with  pigtail  and 
may  maintain  your  position  without  getting  wet.  costume  complete,  nods  with  an  energy  worthy  of  a 
But  happily  for  the  well-being  of  the  world,  every  mandarin,  and  strives  to  look  like  a  native  of  tekin 
one  does  not  think  alike,  and  kindly  railway  com-  instead  of  Paris ;  delighting  in  the  performing  mon- 

Kies  are  equally  ready  to  transport  me  to  a  wild  key,  on  dancing  dogs,  which  some  bold  speculator 
e  Scotch  fishing-village,  or  you,  my  reader,  to  has  brought  so  far  on  the  chance  of  earning  a  few 
the  gay  and  festive  Scarborough,  at  the  lowest  pos-  sous  from  an  open-air  audience  ;  and  at  the  same 
rible  fares.  time  laughing,  joking,  flirting,  and  smoking  amongst 

Our  neighbors  across  the  Channel  are  more  given  themselves.  In  addition  to  the  shops  there  are 
than  we  are  to  indulge  in  promenading.  A  French  stalls  erected  beneath  the  trees,  where  walking- 
^ntleman,  a  good  walker,  is  a  rarity,  and  the  sticks,  carved  ivory,  and  other  necessaries  of  life 
French  ladies,  if  they  cannot  ride,  stop  at  home.  A  may  be  bought,  and  about  these  cluster  masses  of 
waterinz-place  to  them  needs  no  further  attraction  the  visitors.  Crack,  crack,  crack,  goes  a  long- 


being  ascertained,  they  will  go  and  spend  a  few  the  last  conveyance  from  Bayonne,  just  stopping 
days  at  Dieppe  or  Trouville,  sitting  on  chairs  on  the  short  of  running  over  some  twenty  or  thirty  men 
l»ach,  listening  to  the  band,  eating  ices,  and  occa-  and  women,  who  stand  still  and  shriek,  partly  in 
sionally  sauntering  half  a  mile ;  but  for  aristocratic  fear,  partly  in  pleasure.  Then  ensues  a  conversa- 
France,  the  queen  of  all  watering-places  is  Biarritz,  tion  on  which  you  might  be  led  to  believe  by  the 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  special  beauty  in  the  earnestness  and  gesticulation  that  the  life  of  one  of 

Elace  or  any  marvellous  conveniences  for  bathing,  the  speakers  depended,  and  after  that  the  driver 
ut  simply  because  it  is  patronized  by  the  Emperor  and  his  friends  adjourn  to  a  neighboring  cafe,  the 
—  you  remember  how  a  certain  gentleman  raised  coach  is  dragged  into  the  yard,  the  horses  are 
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taken  out,  and  the  people  crowd  round  the  stalls 
again. 

Bj  this  time  the  moon  has  risen,  the  air  sighs 
through  the  streets  soil  and  balmy,  and  ever  and 
anon  gomes  the  sound  of  the  rising  tide  as  it  laps 
upon  the  sand  or  roars  in  the  rocky  cavities  of  the 
bay.  Then  funtly  in  the  distance  sounds  the  band 
of  the  casino,  and  towards  it  flock  the  majority  of 
the  visitors  to  lounge  upon  the  broad  terrace  facing 
the  sea,  to  read  the  news  of  the  day,  to  scan  the 
list  of  fresh  arrivals,  but  above  all  to  see  and  be 
seen.  What  becomes  of  the  visitors  in  the  morning 
is  a  mystery.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  t'le 
streets  are  deserted,  the  bathing-places  are  but  little 
fi^uented,  and  the  shore  has  no  strollers.  The 
jingle  of  a  piano,  or  a  glimpse  of  a  negligently- 
dressed  lounging  figure,  nowever,  show  that  the 
quiet  houses  with  their  closed  shutters  are  not  un¬ 
tenanted,  however  much  their  dreary  look  may  lead 
one  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  case. 

The  writer  upon  one  memorable  occasion  visited 
one  of  the  best  known  of  Welsh  watering-places,  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  never  will  he  forcet  the 
desolate,  dismal,  deserted  appearance  of  the  f^hion- 
able  town.  The  chief  hotels  looked  like  soldierless 
barracks,  the  hot  baths  were  being  painted,  the  lodg¬ 
ing-houses  were  shut  up,  the  bathing-machines  and 
pleasure-boats  were  stowed  away  beneath  sheds,  the 
railway  station  was  inhabited  by  a  hermit,  and  the 
shop  shutters  were  up,  ^ving  the  idea  of  a  plague- 
stricken  town,  which  notion  was  strengthened  by  the 
absence  of  all  visible  population. 

The  morning  and  early  afternoon  at  Biarritz  gives 
a  somewhat  similar  idea,  so  quiet  are  the  streets,  so 
scarce  the  strollers,  so  few  the  bathers,  but  the  heat 
is  sufficient  excuse  for  idleness,  and  none  but  Eng¬ 
lish  tourists,  salamanders,  and  negroes,  would  care 
unnecessarily  to  roam  about  beneath  the  blazing  sun 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  during  the  months  of 
August  or  September  in  this  fashionable  southern 
watering-place.  But  towards  five  o’clock  the  visit¬ 
ors  emerge  from  their  shady  retreats  where  they 
have  probably  been  dozing,  skimming  light  litera¬ 
ture,  and  sipping  ic^  drinks,  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  make  their  appearance  on  the  sands  and  at  the 
various  bathing-places. 

Tlie  principal  of  these  bathing-places  are  called 
the  Cote  des  Basques,  the  Port  \^eux,  and  the  Cdte 
Napoldon.  The  Port  Vieux  is  a  narrow  inlet  much 
frequented  by  swimmers,  while  the  bay  known  as 
the  Cdte  Napoleon,  is  patronized  more  by  those 
whose  powers  of  natation  are  limited,  but  who  yet 
desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  dip  in  the  salt  sea 
or  a  plunge  amongst  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay,  which  in  that  spot  they  can  do  with  perfect 
safety.  At  one  extremity  of  the  Cote  Napoldon 
stands  the  villa  Eughnie,  while  facing  it  at  the  other 
is  the  white-faced  casino.  Down  upon  the  sand 
near  to  the  casino  is  the  bathing  establishment,  —  a 
long,  low,  somewhat  gaudily-painted  building  of  a 
mock  Moorish  pattern,  and  Into  this  imposing  edi¬ 
fice  enter,  at  opposite  ends,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dressed  in  the  very  extreme  of  fashion,  to  emerge  in 
a  short  time  more  plainly  than  elegantly  clad  for  the 
water.  Tlie  ladies’  attire  consists  of  tunic  and  trou¬ 
sers,  sometimes  fancifully  and  tastefully  embroidered 
and  decorated  ;  while  the  gentlemen  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  somewhat  similar  articles,  of  a  stripy, 
faded,  washed-out  hose,  and  incongruous  nature. 

It  requires  at  first  no  little  sangfroid  to  walk  thus 
attired  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  through  a 
crowd  of  lounging  belles  and  beaux  seated  or  stroll¬ 


ing  on  the  sands,  who  congregate  together  and  make 
critical  remarks  concerning  you  as  you  pass ;  but  it  is 
an  ordeal  to  which  all  bathers,  both  male  and  female, 
must  submit  before  they  can  take  the  water  at 
Biarritz ;  and  as  use  is  second  nature,  the  novelty 
speedily  wears  off,  and  the  promenade  is  treated  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  stare  is  returned  for  stare, 
and  criticism  for  criticism. 

The  various  methods  in  which  different  bathers 
choose  to  enter  the  sea  are  well  worthy  of  note  by 
all  who  desire  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh.  The  smooth 
sandy  shore  slopes  very  gradually,  and  bathers  may 
proceed  to  a  considerable  distance  without  being  out 
of  their  depth,  though  even  on  a  calm  day  the 
waves  roll  in  at  times  with  considerable  force.  In 
entering  the  water  the  favorite  style  with  young 
France  is  a  skip  and  a  jump,  a  run,  a  leap  over  two 
or  three  ripples,  a  splash,  and  a  retreat,  then  a  cau¬ 
tious  advance  and  a  species  of  wild  dance,  as  if  the 
bather  were  performing  the  can-can  with  a  wave  for 
a  partner,  and  finally,  a  terrific  plunge  into  three 
feet  of  water;  middle-aged  France,  conscious  of  the 
buoyant  nature  of  fat,  walks  with  elephantine  tread 
some  little  distance  into  the  sea,  throws.himself  upon 
his  back,  and  floats  placidly  and  contentedly  till  a  ; 
wave  washes  him  up  amongst  the  promenaders  on  | 
the  shore,  and  leaves  him  there  prostrate,  high  and  | 
dry,  when  he  rises  and  repeats  the  performance. 
L^ies  trip  lightly  down  the  shore  to  the  water’s  ; 
edge,  throw  aside  the  dainty  little  slippers  they  have  i 
worn  over  the  loose,  dry,  gritty  sand,  which,  fine  i 
and  soft  though  it  be,  irritates  bare  feet  not  a.  little,  ! 
and  then  not  unfrequently  stand  while  an  attendant  I 
empties  a  bucketful  of  water  over  their  heads  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  crossing  the  boundary  of  king  ! 
Neptune’s  domains.  A  favorite  amusement  amongst  | 
the  bathers  at  the  Cdte  Napoldon  is,  to  form  into  , 
line,  ladies  and  gentlemen  holding  each  other’s  ; 
hands,  and  then  advance  boldly  towards  the  rolling  | 
waves.  Just  as  the  white  crest  towers  above  them,  I 
all  spring  upwards  and  are  borne  in  by  the  advanc-  | 
ing  tide.  Naturally  some  are  unfortunate  and  do  i 
not  make  their  leap  in  time,  but  the  great  object  is 
to  keep  the  chain  of  linked  hands  unbroken,  and  ; 
those  who  first  regain  their  feet  on  the  soft,  firm  I 
sand,  assist  in  righting  their  less  fortunate  compan-  i 
ions ;  but  should  a  second  wave  follow  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  first,  probably  the  whole  party  are  rolled  | 
ignominiously  over,  and  after  a  few  seconds  come  | 
panting  and  dripping  to  their  feet  This  pastime  is 
attended  with  no  danger,  for  the  water  is  shallow 
and  the  beach  shelving,  while,  moreover,  a  boat  is 
stationed  throughout  the  day  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  shore,  to  prevent  even  goo<l  swimmers  going 
beyond  a  particular  point,  ready  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  any  bather  who 
m^  have  imprudently  ventured  out  of  his  depth. 

The  scene  in  this  bay  any  fine  autumn  afternoon 
is  one  of  great  beauty,  especially  when  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  lend  their  glory  to  it,  reddening  the 
ine  woods,  lighting  up  the  picturesquely-grouped 
ouses,  and  crimsoning  the  rocks  ;  but  for  those  who 
would  see  asunset  in  all  its  splendor,  there  is  a  mound 
behind  the  church  from  which  may  be  viewed  a 
glorious  expanse  of  sea,  and  an  almost  illimitable 
range  of  mountains  standing  out  in  solemn  purple 
against  the  crimson-barred  golden  sky,  as  the  sun 
sinks  into  the  ocean,  sending  a  last  rich,  glittering, 
quivering  path  of  glory  across  the  sea. 

The  Port  Vieux,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  bay  known  as  the  Cdte  Napoleon, 

IS  the  bathing-place  frequented  by  swimmers,  and 
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BO  crowded  is  it  at  times,  that  a  novice  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  being  jostled  out  of  the  water.  Here 
ladies  and  gentlemen  swim,  dive,  and  gambol  to¬ 
gether  like  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  but  the  snore  slopes 
somewhat  steeply,  soon  leading  to  deep  water,  con¬ 
sequently  the  non-swimmers  do  not  much  patronize 
this  bay. 

As  the  dinner-hour  draws  near,  the  sea  is  desert¬ 
ed  ;  men  and  women,  with  dripping,  tight-clinging 
garments,  rush  in  haste  to  the  Moorish  shed  or  the 
Swiss  chAlet,  to  don  their  land  garb;  the  boats 
which  have  tossed  up  and  down  m1  day  upon  the 
waves,  anxiously  longing  to  proceed  to  somebody’s 
rescue,  are  pulled  in  to  shore ;  the  money-takers  at 
the  bathing-houses  close  their  little  windows  and 
count  up  their  francs  ;  the  bathing-dresses  are  hung 
out  to  dry  by  the  hundred;  the  proinenaders  go 
home  to  their  hotels  ;  twilight  gives  way  with  mar¬ 
vellous  rapidity  to  darkness,  and  silence  reigns  alike 
in  the  Cote  Napoldon  and  the  Port  Vieux,  for  Biar¬ 
ritz  is  at  dinner. 

Bathing,  promenading,  lounging,  eating,  drinking, 
and  smoking,  pass  away  the  hours  of  the  visitors  at 
the  Empress’s  watering-place,  and  for  those  who  are 
content  to  fill  up  their  days  with  such  amusements, 
Biarritz  is  perfection ;  but  in  the  matter  of  excur¬ 
sions,  walks,  or  drives,  it  is  decidedly  badly  off. 
The  railway  takes  adventurous  travellers  into  Spain 
in  a  very  short  time ;  and  the  coaches  convey  them 
to  Bayonne,  where,  to  all  appearance,  one  half  the 
visitors  at  Biarritz  pass  their  days,  going  in  in  the 
morning  and  not  returning  till  dusk ;  indeed,  so 
sought  after  are  the  places  in  the  morning  con¬ 
veyances,  that  though  coaches,  omnibuses,  and  breaks 
start  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  secure  a  seat  it  is 
necessary  to  book  it  at  least  on  the  previous  after- 


Certainly  there  is  some  excuse  for  this,  for  there 
are  few  towns  calculated  to  impress  a  traveller  more 
fevorably  than  Bayonne,  when  seen  on  a  bright, 
clear,  sunshiny  day.  Half  French,  half  Spanish,  its 
shops  and  hotels,  with  inscriptions  in  both  lan¬ 
guages  ;  its  gay,  bright,  bustling,  busy  streets ;  its 
crowd  of  pedestrians,  laclies  in  the  latest  Paris  fash¬ 
ions,  Spanish  contrabandists,  picturesquely-attired 
priests,  soldiers,  nuns,  and  tourists ;  its  splendid  Place 
de  Grammont ;  its  venerable  cathedral,  and,  above 
all,  the  view  from  its  citadel,  with  the  distant  Pyre¬ 
nees,  equalling  if  not  exceeding  in  beau^  the  famed 
^orama  of  the  Bernese  Alps  from  Thun,  make 
Bayonne  a  far  from  unpleasant  place  to  visit ;  while, 
once  free  of  the  town,  the  calm,  fertile  landscape 
through  which  the  river  Adour  flows,  with  a  bacK- 
ground  of  distant  mountains,  is  exquisitely  charming. 

No  wonder  the  five-mile  ride  to  this  town  from 
Biarritz  is  a  favorite  one,  the  more  especially  as  on 
French  territory  the  only  other  interesting  excur¬ 
sion  to  be  made  is  to  the  lighthouse.  Thither,  in 
carriages,  on  foot,  on  horse  or  donkey  back,  go  at 
least  once  during  their  stay  all  visitors  at  Biarritz, 
and  there  are  but  few,  I  think,  who,  if  they  choose 
a  clear  day  for  their  excursion,  can  come  away  dis¬ 
satisfied.  The  sea  view  is  magnificent,  while  the 
panorama  of  ocean  and  mountain  looking  towards 
Spain  can  hardly  bo  surpassed.  Further  along  the 
coa^  in  the  direction  of  Bayonne,  is  a  cave,  which, 
in  itself,  presents  no  very  great  feature  of  interest, 
though  the  legend  attaehed  to  it  may  please  the  sen¬ 
timental.  It  is  cidled  the  Chsunbre  d’ Amour,  and 
the  story  goes  that  in  it  two  lovers  were  surprised 
by  the  rising  tide,  and  were  drowned  in  each  other’s 
•rms.  “  Poor  things  !  ”  say  the  fashionable  visitors. 


as  they  seat  themselves  to  picnic  near  the  romantic 
spot,  and  the  death-agony  of  two  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  popping  of  cham- 

Se  corks  and  the  merry  laughter  of  the  happy 
-seers  who  have  prone  there  for  a  day’s  pleasure, 
and  have  no  idea  of  allowing  any  sombre  reflections 
to  mar  their  jollity. 

With  a  good  deal  of  sleeping,  a  modicum  of  stroll- 
ing,'a  vast  amount  of  lounging,  a  fair  proportion  of 
bathing,  and  a  minimum  of  real  exercise,  the  fash¬ 
ionable  visitors  at  Biarritz  get  through  the  day,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  while 
pretending  to  be  engaged  in  amusing  themselves, 
the  day  slips  by  them ;  still,  there  are  few  yawning- 
bored  people  amongst  the  crowd  on  the  beach  on  an 
autumn  amrnoon,  for  the  scene  is  so  gay  and  lively', 
the  waves  so  crisp  and  greem,  the  view  so  beautiful, 
the  bathers  so  amusing,  and  the  promenaders  so 
gayly  attired,  that  the  most  listless  lounger  can  oc¬ 
cupy  his  eyes  and  the  vacuum  where  his  brains 
should  be,  in  staring  at  the  fashionable  crowd  and 
speculating  as  to  who  they  are,  where  they  have 
found  lo<lgings,  and  how  many'  fresh  comers  the 
next  break  from  Bayonne  will  bring  in. 

Of  course,  too,  there  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
speculation  and  conversation  respecting  the  royal 
bathers,  anecdotes  are  retailed,  true  if  possible,  but 
better  than  none,  the  inventions  of  fertile  brains, 
respecting  the  Empress,  and  never-ceasing  stories 
of  the  progress  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  the  art  of 
swimming  at  the  Port  Vieux,  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth;  and  then,  when  the  man  who  holds  the 
reins  of  France  so  firmly  in  his  hands,  strolls  on  the 
sand  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  just  as 
you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paterfamilias,  do  with  little  John¬ 
ny,  hats  are  raised  and  he  passes  on  his  way  with¬ 
out  state  or  ceremony  of  any  kind,  mixing  with  the 
people  and  talking  to  acquaintances,  sinking  the 
Emperor  in  the  private  gentleman.  Alas  for  the 
explosion  of  the  old  ideas  that  sovereigns  never 
moved  without  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  that 
trains  of  velvet  supported  by  pink-legged  pages 
were  the  adjuncts  to  empresses,  for  at  least  fourteen 
hours  in  the  day,  if  they  were  not  permanently  at¬ 
tached  to  them  in  lieu  of  those  singular  appendages 
which.  Lord  Monboddo  believed,  formed  a  part  of 
man  in  his  natural  state !  The  illusion  has  all  but 
died  out,  and  kings  and  queens  after  all  are  found 
to  be  only  men  and  women. 

When  Biarritz  was  a  tiny  fishing  village,  before 
royalty  discovered  it  and  raised  it  to  its  present 
position,  the  Port  Vieux,  instead  of  being  a  public 
swimming-bath,  was  an  inlet  sheltering  the  few 
boats  the  little  place  owned,  now  those  boats  have 
disappeared  ;  but  vessels  are  occasionally  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  towards  Biarritz,  running  always 
risk  of  being  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  cruel  rocks 
which  crop  up  from  out  the  water  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  —  rocks  in  which  the  sea  has  worn  holes  and 
caverns,  to  bubble  and  boil  and  surge  in,  —  rocks 
over  which  the  waves  dash  in  clouds  of  blinding 
spray,  —  rocks  which  look  pleasant  and  picturesque 
on  a  summer’s  day  seen  from  the  shore,  with  the 
surf  whitening  their  bases,  but  which  must  present 
a  terrible  appearance  on  a  tempestuous  winter 
night  when  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  driving  be¬ 
fore  the  wind  full  upon  them.  As  yet  there  is  no 
refuge  for  such  distressed  vessels,  but  a  harbor  is  in 
the  course  of  constniction  close  to  the  Port  Vieux. 

It  is  a  favorite  exercise  to  stroll  round  the  portion 
already  built,  and  certainly  it  is  well  worth  a  visit 
independently  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it. 
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It  is  fijrmed  principally  of  enormous  blocks  of  con¬ 
crete,  ma<le  on  the  spot  in  huge  wooden  cases  of 
fifteen  cubic  metres  each,  though  stone  as  well  has 
been  largely  used.  During  the  gales  of  last  winter 
the  ocean,  as  if  resenting  the  intrusion,  destroyed 
much  of  the  work,  hurling  huge  broken  masses  of 
both  stone  and  concrete  back  upon  the  shore ;  but 
the  defects  have  been  made  good,  and  a  white  statue 
of  the  Virgin  placed  at  tfo  extremity  is  looked 
upon,  not  only  as  commemorative  of  the  death  of 
four  laborers  who  were  swept  by  a  wave  from  the 
platform  on  which  they  were  at  work  and  perished 
in  the  sea,  but  also  as  an  emblem  of  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

Three  things  are  necessary  in  going  to  Biarritz, 
—  time,  inclination,  and  money,  —  but  once  there, 
few  I  think  could  be  disappointed.  If  mountain 
scenery  be  sought  after,  there  are  the  PjTcnees ;  if 
sea  yiew  is  desired,  there  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  if 
novelty,  there  is  an  easy  trip  into  Spiun ;  if  gayety, 
there  is  the  beach  and  the  casino. 

A  pleasant,  idle,  lounging,  ice-eating,  coffee-sip¬ 
ping,  cigarette-smoking,  sea-bathing  time  may  be 
spent  there;  a  heatetf,  panting,  umbrella-covered, 
thirsty  time  may  be  pa.ssed  there ;  a  merry,  jovial, 
happy  time  may  be  frittered  away  there  ;  and  last¬ 
ly,  the  lion  hunting  trayeller  may  have  the  supreme 
felicity  of  plunging  into  the  same  wave  with  royalty, 
or  of  watching  the  kicks  and  plunges  of  the  heir  to 
the  crown  of  the  finest  empire  in  the  world,  as  he 
takes  his  first  lessons  in  swimming. 

A  pleasant  run  through  France,  with  a  short  stay 
in  Paris,  an  inspection  of  the  cathedral  at  Tours,  a 
visit  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  with  its  fine  bridge 
over  the  Gironde,  its  magnificent  theatre,  and  its 
grand  quays  and  public  huildings,  a  railway  trip 
through  the  curious  department  of  the  Landes,  a 
glance  at  Bayonne,  a  five-mile  omnibus  ride,  and 
Biarritz  is  gained  after  a  journey  which,  if  not  too 
hurried,  will  not  be  the  least  pleasant  recollection 
the  traveller  will  bring  home  with  him  when  he  re¬ 
turns  from  his  trip  to  the  watering-place  in  the  last 
nook  of  France,  which  the  will  of  an  Empress  has 
transformed  from  an  insignificant  fishing  village  to 
a  maritime  town,  and  which,  not  being  a  capital, 
has  perhaps  been  honored  by  the  presence  of  royal¬ 
ty  aoove  all  others. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BURGLARY. 

Ix  October  last,  I  was  invited  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  daughter  was  about  to  be  married,  to  go  to 
London  to  attend  the  wedding.  He*  had  taken  a 
large  house  in  one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of 
Piccadilly  (which  I  will  call  Folkestone  Street), 
and  was  so  good  as  to  offer  me  a  room  for  the  mar¬ 
riage-week. 

I  reached  London  about  a  week  before  the  im¬ 
portant  day;  and  to  those  who  know  anything 
about  weddings,  I  need  not  say  that  this  week  was  a 
busy  one.  The  presents  were  numerous,  and  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  jewelry;  the  trousseau,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  could  not  be  surpassed ;  but  of  that  I  am 
not  qualified,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  my  purpose,  to 
s])eak.  I  am  only  concerned  to  state  that  the  pres¬ 
ents  of  jewelry  were  numerous  and  valuable.  As 


the  front  drawing-room,  which,  I  may  observe,  had 
four  large  windows  all  looking  into  the  main  street. 
The  marriage  was  fixed  for  a  Tuesday ;  and  on 


the  Saturday  previous,  my  friend  gave  a  dinner¬ 
party  to  relations  on  both  sides,  and  a  good  many 
people  were  invited  to  come  in  the  evening  to  in¬ 
spect  the  presents  and  the  trousseau.  As  it  was  j 
Saturday  night,  everybody  departed  shortly  after  | 
twelve  o’clocK  ;  and  by  one  o’clock,  every  light  was  j 
extinguished.  No  suspicion  of  robbery  seems  to  i 
have  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of  us,  and  t^  ! 
jewelry  and  other  valuable  presents  were  left  | 
exposed  in  the  front  drawing-room  all  that  night  [ 
But  on  the  next  night,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  I 
did  seem  to  have  a  little  anxiety  at  having  so  much  i 
valuable  property  exposed  in  so  open  a  manner,  j 
and  he  communicated  his  uneasiness  to  his  mistress.  ' 
The  most  costly  of  the  jewels  were,  in  accordance  j 
with  his  suggestion,  placed  in  a  large  jewel-box,  i 
and  deposited  at  bedtime  in  his  mistress’s  b^-  i 
room.  So  little  real  anxiety,  however,  was  felt  by  i 
any  one,  that  a  magnificent  dressing-case  and  dress-  j 
ing-bag,  both  with  gold  fittings  of  very  great  value, 
were  left,  with  numerous  other  articles,  in  one  of 
the  back  drawing-rooms,  without  even  the  key  of 
either  being  turn^  in  the  lock.  On  that  Sunday 
night,  or  rather  early  on  the  Monday  morning,  the  | 
house  was  robbed.  j 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  before  I  proceed  further  ' 
in  my  narrative,  that  I  should  give  a  general  idea  i 
of  the  number  and  position  of  the  rooms  on  the  > 
three  principal  floors  of  the  house.  On  the  ground-  j 
floor  there  were  dining-room,  breakfast-room,  and  ; 
morning-room.  On  the  first  floor,  there  were  three 
drawing-rooms ;  and  besides  these,  there  was,  built 
out  of  the  back,  and  lying  beyond  the  servants’ 
staircase,  the  bedroom  and  dressing-room  inhabited 
by  my  friend  and  his  wife,  and  in  which  the  jewels 
had  been  deposited.  On  the  second  floor  were 
four  bedrooms  and  a  dressing-room,  occupied  by 
different  members  of  the  family  and  myself. 

I  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  must 
have  slept  soundly  for  about  four  or  five  hours, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  the  violent  barking  of  a 
little  dog  which  I  had  in  the  room  with  me.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  door  of  my  bedroom  open 
gradually,  and  a  bright  light  shine  through  it.  I 
called  out  at  once  in  a  loud  voice :  “  Who ’s  there?” 
when  the  door  was  quickly  and  'quietly  shut,  with¬ 
out  an  answer  being  returned.  I  never  dreamed  of 
thieves,  for  I  had  been  similarly  disturbed  the 
night  before:  my  impression  was,  that  some  ser¬ 
vant  had  mistaken  the  room,  the  house  being 
strange  to  all  the  inmates.  I  struck  a  light,  and, 
looking  at  my  watch,  found  the  time  to  be  four 
o’clock.  For  a  time  I  listened  intently,  but  soon, 
finding  that  all  was  quiet,  I  turned  on  my  side, 
and  tried  to  get  to  sleep  again.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  impossible,  and  I  got  no  more 
sleep  that  night.  About  five  o’clock  I  heard  some 
noises  in  the  next  bedroom  to  my  own,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  my  neighbor  was  stirring;  and  at 
half  past  five,  I  heard  somebody  stumble  over  a 
box  in  the  passage  outside  my  door.  But  it  still 
never  occuircd  to  me  to  think  of  thieves.  I  im¬ 
agined  still,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  the 
wedding,  some  servant  had  been  compelled  to  rise 
earlier  than  usual,  and  had  stumbled  in  going  down 
stairs  in  the  dark ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  to  sleep, 

I  determined  to  get  up,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  six 
o’clock  by  my  watch,  I  left  my  room  to  go  to  an¬ 
other  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  The  moment  I 
left  mydoor,  I  saw  a  man  Staiming  ten  yards  from 
me.  The  fellow,  who  was  about  six  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  and  most  powerfully  made,  was  listening 
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(t  the  door  of  a  bedroom  cloee  to  mine,  and  had 
his  hand  on  the  handle  when  I  first  saw  him ;  but 
the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  me,  he  made  a  rush 
either  to  collar  me  or  to  get  by  me,  I  don’t  know 
which ;  and  seeing  this,  I  drew  back,  and  allowed 
him  to  pass.  The  next  moment,  I  gave  the  alarm, 
and  the  household  was  speedily  aroused.  An  at¬ 
tempt  at  pursuit  was  made  ;  but  the  minute  or  two 
I  which  had  elapsed  enabled  the  burglars  to  make 
good  their  retreat,  and  they  got  clear  away  without 
molestation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  our  losses ;  and  a  very  casual  inspection 
decided  this.  Everything  of  silver  or  gold  in  the 
house  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  they 
had  carried  ofli’,  but  only  such  articles  as  were  very 
portable :  plate  they  never  sought  to  touch,  although 
some  was  lying  about  in  the  diflerent  rooms.  They 
had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  presents  left  in  the  drawing-rooms ;  they  had 
wrenched  off  and  carried  away  all  the  gold  tops 
from  the  fittings  of  the  dressing-case  and  the  dress¬ 
ing-bag;  they  had  entered  two  bedrooms  on  the 
second  floor,  and  taken  valuable  property  from 
each,  while  the  inmates  were  sleeping;  but,  most 
fortunately,  they  had  missed  the  great  prize,  —  the 
jewels,  —  to  obtain  which  the  bursary  had  doubtless 
been  planned.  They  had  never  imagined  that  the 
head  of  the  family  would  sleep  in  a  bedroom  beyond 
the  servants’  staircase,  and  so  made  no  attempt  to 
explore  in  that  direction.  They  must  have  reasoned, 
that  the  best  bedrooms,  in  which  alone  the  jewels 
were  likely  to  be,  would  be  those  to  the  front  on  the 
second  floor,  over  the  drawing-room ;  and  about  these 
they  must  have  hung  for  hours,  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  their  prize,  listening  at  the  doors  to  the  breath- 
I  ing  of  the  sleepers,  entering  and  rifling  the  rooms 
of  those  who  slept  most  heavily,  and  waiting  for  an 
opportunitv  of  safely  entering  the  others,  hly  room, 
after  the  barking  of  my  dog,  they  did  not  again 
attempt  to  approach.  But  al^ough  the  jewels  were 
'  safe,  we  found,  upon  inspection,  that  they  had  car- 
j  ried  off  property  to  a  very  considerable  amount ; 
indeed,  the  loss,  we  found,  could  not  be  estimated 
at  less  than  seven  hundred  pounds. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  now  was  to 
send  for  the  police.  This  was  don,e  at  once ;  and  as 
I  was  the  only  person  who  had  actually  seen  any¬ 
body  in  the  house,  I  received  a  visit,  in  an  incred¬ 
ibly  short  space  of  time,  from  Inspector  Fairfield 
—BO  I  will  call  him  —  of  the  Q  division.  The  in¬ 
spector  was  a  tall,  fair-haired  man,  who  looked  a 
I  good  deal  younger  than  his  real  age,  but  who 
seemed  a  capital  man  of  business,  whatever  his  age 
might  be.  His  first  question  was :  “  What  sort  of 
man  was  it  that  you  saw  on  the  landing,  sir  ?  ”  I 
said  at  once  that  I  had  seen  a  tall,  d&A  man,  but 
that  I  had  not  seen  him  sufficiently  well  to  be  able 
to  describe  his  features  accurately.  The  inspector 
mused  over  my  description  for  half  a  minute,  and 
then  called  upon  me  for  a  detailed  description  of 
everj'  arti<;le  of  property  which  had  been  stolen, 
and  Its  probable  value.  1  had  scarcely  got  half-way 
through  the  list,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Sergeant  Wood,  as  I  will  call  him,  —  also 
of  the  Q  division,  —  was  announced.  Had  he  not 
been  styled  a  seraeant,  I  should  never  have  guessed 
what  he  was.  hly  idea  of  a  policeman  was,  that  he 
was  tall  and  stout,  and  wit)\  whiskers  that  were  the 
objects  of  the  admiration  of  the  servant-maids,  and 
the  satire  of  “  Mr.  Punch.”  But  here  was  a  little 
man  in  plain  clothes,  very  short,  very  dark  in  com¬ 


plexion,  and  with  his  hair  and  whiskers  cut  very 
close  (“  So  that  they  may  have  nothing  to  hcfld  on 
by,”  he  darkly  whispered  to  me  in  a  conversation 
we  had  some  days  aner).  But  I  suppressed  my  a»- 
tonishment,  and  politely  greeted  my  visitor.  In  re¬ 
turn,  Sergeant  Wood  expressed  the  usual  civil 
regrets  for  the  occurrence,  —  which,  somehow,  one 
can’t  think  quite  sincere  in  a  policeman,  —  and 
then  had  a  brief  whispered  consultation  with  In¬ 
spector  Fairfield.  What  the  inspector  siud  seemed 
to  decide  him  upon  some  course  of  action,  for,  after 
again  smking  me  to  describe  the  man  I  had  seen,  he 
hurriedly  left  the  room.  I  then  completed  the  list  of 
the  stolen  property,  and,  after  accompanying  the  in¬ 
spector  in  a  tour  round  and  over  the  house,  to  see  how 
the  entry  had  been  effected,  and  after  being  convinced 
that  the  thieves  had  entered  from  the  back  through 
the  kitchen,  I  bade  him  good  morning,  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  best  plan  was  to  grin  and  bear  our 
losses  as  best  we  might.  It  was  the  firm  belief  of 
every  one  of  us,  that  every  article  of  gold  and  silver 
was  in  the  melting-pot  within  an  hour  after  the 
thieves  left  the  house,  and  that  no  portion  of  the 
stolen  property  would  be  recovered.  Nor  did  we 
think  in  our  hearts  that  there  was  any  use  in  the 
police  exerting  themselves ;  we  had  not,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  any  belief  in  their  powers  of  detec¬ 
tion  in  a  really  difficult  case,  such  as  this  seemed  to 
promise  to  be. 

Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when,  barely  an 
hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  1  was  informed  that  the 
burglars  had  been  captured,  and  every  article  of 
property  recovered.  The  manner  in  which  the 
capture  was  effected  was  so  ingenious,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  so  creditable  to  the  police  force  of 
the  metropolis,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
describing  it  at  some  length. 

The  burglary  at  my  friend’s  house  in  Folkestone 
Street  was  not,  I  discovered,  by  any  means  the  first 
of  its  kind  which  had  lately  occurred.  A  succession 
of  robberies  had  taken  place  at  the  West  End  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  three  months,  all  apparently  the 
work  of  the  same  man  (for  the  same  features  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  all),  and  the  police  had  been  great¬ 
ly  nettled  at  their  nmi-success  in  detecting  the 
culprit. 

As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  previous  June, 
the  house  of  a  great  minister  of  state  had  been 
broken  into,  and  a  quantity  of  jewelry  stolen.  In 
that  case,  the  thief  seemed  to  have  clambered  up  a 
very  high  wjdl,  and  then  to  have  “dropped”  a 
great  distance  on  to  some  leads.  This  gave  him 
access  to  a  window,  through  which  he  entered  the 
house.  The  jewelry  was  taken  from  a  lady’s  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  the  robbery  must  have  been  effected 
within  a  very  short  time  after  she  had  left  that 
room,  for  she  did  not  retire  to  bed  till  three  o’clock, 
and  the  thieves  were  out  of  the  hoiMe  by  five.  One 
remarkable  feature  in  this  case  was,  that  one  of  the 
thieves  had  washed  his  hands  in  the  dressing-room 
before  leaving  it.  The  police  used  every  exertion 
to  trace  the  thieves,  but  were  unsuccessful ;  and  so 
mysterious  did  the  affair  seem,  that  they  were  driven 
to  suspect  that  there  had  been  some  connivance  on 
the  part  of  the  servants.  For  these  suspicions,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  subsequent  events  proved  that 
there  was  no  ground  whatever. 

A  fortnight  ssfterwards,  another  bui^lary  took 
place, — this  time,  at  the  residence  of  an  ambassador. 
In  this  case  also,  the  thief  appeared  to  have  “  drop¬ 
ped”  a  considerable  height.  And  here,  too,  the 
police  were  at  fault. 
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A  few  days  after  this,  a  burglary  took  place  at  a 
house  looking  into  the  Green  Park.  A  lady  was 
sitting,  about  seren  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  her 
boudoir  alone,  when  she  heard  somebody  walking  in 
the  room  oveikead.  She  fencied  it  was  her  broth¬ 
er,  and  called  out  to  him  to  come  down  to  her.  No 
answer  being  returned,  she  ran  up  stairs,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  a  strange  man  going  up  the  up¬ 
per  staircase.  At  sight  of  her,  he  quickened  his 
footsteps,  and,  rushing  to  the  topmost  story,  shut 
himself  up  in  one  of  the  servants’  bedrooms.  By 
this  time,  an  alarm  had  been  given,  and  a  police¬ 
man  fetched  from  the  street.  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  either  a  very  intellimnt  or  very 
courageous  member  of  the  force,  for  all  he  did  was 
to  summon  the  burglar  inside  to  open  the  door  and 
come  out.  This,  however,  he  declined  to  do,  where¬ 
upon  this  valiant  defender  of  our  homes  declined 
to  break  open  the  door  without  further  assistance, 
and  went  off  to  fetch  another  constable.  Of  course, 
directly  his  back  was  turned,  the  burglar  resolved 
upon  flight.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  was 
seen  to  get  out  of  the  window,  and  make  a  terrific 
“  drop  "deap  on  to  some  leads,  whence  he  got  into  the 
Park,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  shades  of  evening. 
The  Park  was  searched  at  once,  but  no  trace  of  him 
could  be  discovered.  The  lady,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  declared  that  the  man  she  saw  was  tall  and 
dark ;  and  that  was  all  the  description  she  could 
give.  The  question  then  arose.  Has  any  man  been 
seen  to  loiter  about  the  house  lately  ?  The  imme¬ 
diate  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  A  tall,  dark 
man  had  been  seen  by  the  postman  loitering  about 
the  house,  and  the  postman  had  communicated  his 
suspicions  that  “  he  was  after  no  good,”  to  the  ser¬ 
geant  of  police,  but  had  only  been  pooh-poohed  for 
his  pains.  The  sergeant  was  immediately  ques¬ 
tion^,  and  explained  that  he  had  fancied  that  the 
man  was  only  courting  one  of  the  maids  at  the  house 
in  question.  This  explanation,  however,  was  con¬ 
sidered  unsatisfactory  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Police,  and  the  sergeant  was  suspended;  and  to 
this  suspension  may  indirectly  be  attributed  the  ul¬ 
timate  detection  of  the  burglar,  for  the  sergeant 
felt  his  disgrace  so  deeply  that  he  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  to  justice  this  tall 
dark  man,  who  had  such  a  marvellous  power  of 
making  “  drop  "-leaps. 

Meanwhile,  news  came  of  another  burglary  at 
Kensington.  In  this  case  also,  the  thief  seem^  to 
have  slmwn  great  activity,  and  again  to  have  washed 
his  hands.  Again,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  burglary 
was  committed  in  Hamilton  Place,  Piccadilly,  and 
here  again  the  thief  washed  his  hands,  even  bring¬ 
ing  a  lemon  fram  the  kitchen  to  aid  him  in  his 
task. 

It  now  became  almost  a  certainty  that  all  these 
robberies  were  the  work  of  one  man  ;  and  as  there 
was  the  remarkable  fact  of  his  washing  his  hands  in 
almost  every  instance,  it  was  probable  that  this  man 
was  of  a  better  class,  and  of  greater  refinement  than 
the  ordinary  run  df  London  burglars.  But  an  al¬ 
together  new  fact,  which  was  likmy  to  aid  the  police 
considerably  in  their  efforts  to  trace  him,  was  elicit¬ 
ed  during  the  inquiries  which  were  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Hamilton  Place  robbery.  It  transpired 
that  two  men  had  been  seen  for  some  days  loiter¬ 
ing  about  and  examining  the  house,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  tall  and  dark,  and  the  other  short  and 
fair.  But  not  only  had  they  been  seen ;  the  tall, 
dark  man  had  actually  spoken  to  a  commistionnaire 
stationed  in  the  district,  and  had  been  observed 
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to  have  a  foreign  accent.  It  seemed  most  proba¬ 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  man  of  whom  they  were 
in  search  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  suspended  sei^ 
geant  determined  at  once  to  follow  up  this  slight 
clew. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  tall,  dark  foreigners 
in  London,  and  the  sergeant’s  task  seemed  one  of  no 
slight  difficulty;  however,  he  was  a  determined 
inan,  of  iron  nerves,  and  he  determined  to  find  the 
right  man,  if  he  searched  through  the  whole  of  Lon¬ 
don;  so  he  sat  down  and  thought  out  the  whole 
matter,  and  decided  upon  the  course  he  would 
ursue.  He  could  not  help  fancying  from  all 
e  heard,  that  it  was  probable  the  man  in  question 
was  a  discharged  Swis’  or  Italian  valet,  or  cou¬ 
rier,  or  wimcthing  of  that  kind;  so,  following  up 
this  idea,  he  went  to  call  upon  a  fnend  of  his  who 
kept  a  very  respectable  public-house  at  the  AVert 
End  of  the  town.  This  man  had  beerx  a  courier 
himself  in  his  earlier  days,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  members  of  the  confraternity,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  a  table-dhote  daily  for  them  at  his  house, 
of  which  other  foreigners  occasionally  availed 
themselves.  After  much  consultation  with  the 
landlord,  the  sergeant  determined  to  attend  the 
table-dhote  that  day,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  his 
man.  At  dinner-time,  he  accordingly  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  course  in  plain  clothes,  and  took  his 
seat  with  the  ease  of  an  habitue'.  None  of  the  diners, 
however,  answered  in  any  way  to  the  description  of 
the  burglar,  and  the  sergeant  began  to  think  that  he 
had  been  wasting  his  time.  But  scarcely  had  the 
cloth  been  removed,  when  a  tall,  dark  man,  of  not  un¬ 
pleasing  appearance,  came  in,  and  took  his  seat  at 
one  of  the  tittle  round  tables.  Upon  him  the  ser¬ 
geant  at  once  fixed  his  attention,  and  when  he  rose, 
after  taking  some  slight  refreshment,  quietly  fol¬ 
lowed  him  out  of  the  house.  For  some  time,  he  pur¬ 
sued'  him  without  being  perceived,  but  at  last  the 
foreigner  seemed  to  become  aware  that  he  w.os 
being  tracked,  for  he  looked  round  from  time  to 
time  suspiciously.  This,  of  course,  did  not  look 
well ;  for  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear  does  not  do 
this,  and  our  sergeant  determined  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him.  However,  clever  as  the  sergeant  was,  the 
tall,  dark  man  was  cleverer  still,  and,  after  a  long 
chase,  suddenly  gave  his  pursuer  the  slip.  The  ser¬ 
geant  was  in  despair :  just  when  he  seemed  to  have 
got  hold  of  a  most  promising  clew,  he  had  lost  it, 
and  it  was  more  than  probsdile  that  the  foreigner 
would  now  take  the  alarm,  and  leave  the  country 
at  once. 

But,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing,  somewhat  disconsolately,  in  Oxford  Street  that 
same  night,  he  saw  his  man  u^ain !  Again  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  again  he  lost  him,  but  ^is  time  in 
such  a  position  as  to  make  it  nearly  certain  that  he 
lived  in  one  of  three  well-known  streets  in  Soho. 
These  streets  were  accordingly  watched  night  and 
day,  and  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  was  finally  tracked 
down  to  No.  224  Canon  Street,  Soho. 

But  although  they  had  been  successful  so  far, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  had  in  effect  been  proved  ? 
AVhat  was  the  result  of  all  these  watchings  and  in¬ 
quiries  ?  Simply  this :  that  a  tall,  dark  foreigner, 
who  evidently  aid  not  like  followers,  lived  at  224 
Canon  Street,  Soho.  Slight,  however,  as  the  clew 
was,  the  police  determined  to  follow  it  up.  So 
much  annoyance  and  excitement  had  been  caused 
by  the  numerous  burglaries  at  the  houses  of  great 
people,  and  there  had  been  so  many  comments 
upon  the  unskilfulness  of  the  police,  that  the  force 
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loade  it  almost  a  p<Mnt  of  honor  to  discoTer  the 
culprit.  Directions  were  given  to  certain  trusty 
men ;  the  house  was  watched  night  and  day ;  and 
this  perseverance  was  at  last  rewarded  by  a  certain 
amount  of  success,  for,  on  the  Friday  preceding  the 
burglary  at  my  friend’s  house,  the  tall,  dark  fo> 
eigner  was  seen  to  come  out,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  shorter  man,  to  go  to  a  marine-store  dealer’s  shop, 
and  purchase  some  skeleton-keys.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  (Saturday),  he  was  seen  to  purchase  some 
more  keys,  and  with  these  he  returned  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  was  not  seen  out  again  that  day.  These 
facts,  of  course,  proved  him  to  be  a  suspicious  per¬ 
son,  and  justified  the  police  in  putting  him  under 
surveillance.  On  the  next  day  (Sunday),  he  left 
his  lodgings  at  half  past  three  o’clock  in  the  aftei^ 
noon,  and  was  seen  to  return  to  them  at  half  past 
eleven  o’clock  at  night ;  but  after  that  hour,  those 
who  were  appointed  to  watch  him  declared  that  he 
did  not  leave  his  house  that  night,  and  asserted  that 
it  was  totally  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  so 
without  their  seeing  him. 

Now,  my  friend’s  house  in  Folkestone  Street  must 
have  been  broken  into  about  two  o’clock  on  the 
Monday  morning,  and  the  man  I  saw  on  the  land¬ 
ing  certainly  did  not  leave  the  house  till  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  sLx.  It  appeared,  then,  quite  certain,  that 
whatever  he  might  have  done  on  other  occasions, 
the  tali,  dark  foreigner  of  224  Canon  Street  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  robbery.  When  I  described 
my  friend  on  the  landing  as  being  a  “  tall,  dark 
man,”  the  inspector,  as  1  remembered  well,  had 
smiled  grimly ;  but  he  was  not  then  aware  that  it 
had  been  declared  by  those  who  had  been  watching 
him,  that  the  man  in  question  had  not  left  his  house 
after  half  past  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday  night.  Of 
this  fact.  Sergeant  Wood  had  given  him  the  first 
intimation,  when  they  had  that  brief  consultation 
together  in  my  bedroom  to  which  I  have  alluded 
above,  and  for  a  moment  they  must  have  been 
dumfounded,  —  if,  indeed,  a  policeman  ever  yields 
to  so  purely  “  civilian  ”  an  emotion.  Apparently, 
all  their  labor  had  been  thrown  away:  the  tall, 
dark  foreigner,  whom  they  had  so  successfully 
traced  to  his  lair,  could  not.  It  seemed,  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  this  last  robbery,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  presumption  which  my  description  of  him 
excited. 

Policemen  are,  however,  proverbially  slow  to 
despair.  One  hope  still  remained,  which,  slender 
as  it  then  seemed  to  us,  proved  ultimately  the  right 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  Sunday  night  in 
question  had  been  wet  and  misty,  and  it  was  just 
possible  that  the  vigilance  of  the  watchers  might  have 
been  eluded,  though,  from  the  skill  and  ability,  and 
general  high  character  of  the  men  employed,  this 
seemed  ha^ly  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  It 
was  determined,  therefore,  that  the  house  in  Canon 
Street  should  be  closely  watched ;  and  on  leaving 
my  room.  Sergeant  W'ood  himself  repaired  to  the 
spot,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  sergeant  left  me  at  half  past  eight,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  the  tall,  daric  foreigner 
was  seen  to  come  out  of  No.  224  Canon  Street,  and 
to  walk  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  Seven 
Dials.  He  was  instantly  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  observed  to  meet,  as  if  by  appointment,  | 
the  same  short,  fair  man  who  had  accompanied  him 
when  he  had  made  the  purchase  of  skeleton-keys. 
This  latter  man  had  a  small  and  apparently  empty 
blue  serge-bag  on  his  arm.  The  two  men  linked  ' 
arms,  and  widked  on  together,  having  very  much  j 


the  appearance,  my  Informant  said,  of  two  mastei^ 
tradesmen.  'They  were  followed  by  three  con¬ 
stables,  of  whom  Seigeant  Wood  was  one,  and  the 
question  which  occupied  his  whole  thoughts  was, 
should  he,  or  should  he  not,  take  these  men  into  cus¬ 
tody?  It  must  be  rei'nembered  that  he  had  no 
evidence  agmnst  them,  —  nay,  he  had  evidence 
which  directly  exculpated  the  tall,  dart  man,  and, 
if  correct,  m^e  it  impossible  for  him  to  nave  been 
present  at  the  burglary ;  he  had  all  the  terrors  of 
damages  for  false  imprisonment,  and  serious  re¬ 
bukes  from  magistrates  for  exceeding  his  duty, 
floating  before  bis  eyes.  But  my  friend  Sergeant 
W ood  IS  not  a  nervous  man,  and  his  hesitation  was 
but  momentary.  In  spite  of  the  testimony  of  the 
watchers,  he  had  always  felt  certain  that  the  tall, 
dark  man  had  planned  and  actually  executed  the 
burglary  in  Folkestone  Street  that  morning;  and  he 
determined  to  risk  everything  that  might  ensue  if  he 
made  a  mistake.  He  acco^ngly  arrested  them; 
and  after  a  considerable  show  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  shorter  man,  and  a  great  deal  of  virtuous 
indignation  from  the  aflronted  foreigner;  added  to 
considerable  opposition  from  a  mob  of  the  lowest 
characters  in  Seven  Dials,  the  two  were  safely 
lodged  in  the  station-house.  Of  course  the  blue 
bag  was  examined  at  once,  and  this  apparently 
innocent  receptacle  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
housebreaker’s  “jemmy”  or  crowbar,  a  bottle  o( 
aqua-foitis  for  testing  gold,  and  finally,  a  small  gold 
toothpick,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  fittings 
of  the  dressing-case  In  my  friend’s  back  drawing¬ 
room,  and  which  had  apparently  been  left  in  the 
bag  by  mistake,  having  got  stuck  in  the  lining.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  the  grim  smile  of  my  friend 
Sergeant  Wood  when  the  toothpick  was  produced 
from  the  blue  bag.  I  think  that  at  that  moment  he 
could  almost  have  fomven  the  watchers,  whose  neg¬ 
ligence  had  so  nearly  led  him  astray. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  search  the 
lodgings  of  the  tall,  dark  man.  This  task  Inspector 
Fairfield  undertook,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
Canon  Street.  After  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  landlady,  who  stoutly  denied  that  any  such  per¬ 
son  was  lodging  or  ever  had  lodged  in  her  house, 
the  inspector  at  last  got  admittance,  and  proceeded 
to  search  the  house  (which  was  a  very  laige  one), 
commencing  from  the  attics.  On  reaching  the  sec¬ 
ond  story,  on  his  way  downwards,  he  inquired  if 
any  foreigner  lived  in  any  of  the  rooms  upon  it ;  and 
to  this  the  landlady,  whose  memory  seemed  to  have 
been  much  improved  by  intercourse  with  the  in¬ 
spector,  replied,  that  a  foreign  gentleman,  who  was 
a  highly-respectable  wine-merchant,  had  a  bedroom 
on  this  floor  looking  to  the  back.  She  did  not 
know  much  of  him,  she  said,  but  he  was  very  reg¬ 
ular  In  his  payments,  and  \ery  quiet  in  his  habits, 
and  for  her  part  she  did  not  wish  for  anything  more 
in  a  lodger.  The  courteous  inspiector  request^  per¬ 
mission  to  have  one  look,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form,  at  the  distinguished  foreigner’s  bedroom ;  and 
to  this  the  landlady  acceded.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  door  was  locked ;  and,  as  the  landl^y  had 
no  other  key  than  that  which  she  had  given  to  her 
lodger,  and  which  he  had  doubtless  in  his  pocket  at 
that  moment,  the  Inspector  was  compelled  to  do 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  a  worthy  woman,  and 
break  open  the  door.  There  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  bedroom  In  any  way.  It  was  a  thought 
small  and  airless  for  a  “  wine-merchant,”  perhaps ; 
but  then  he  might  be  a  trifle  eccentric,  —  many 
greater  men  have  been  guilty  of  more  striking  ec- 
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icentricities,  and  yet  not  a  word  has  been  breathed 
against  their  respectability.  But  there  was  one 
I  thing  which  seemed  to  surprise  the  landlady, 

I  thongh  not  perhaps  the  inspector,  —  her  lodger 

I  seemed  to  be  about  to  make  a  journey,  and  the 

I  room  was  disordered  by  preparations  for  departure. 

I  Atove  all,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  mag- 

inificent  portmanteau,  brand-new,  and  of  the  best 
workmanship.  The  inspector  lifted  it,  and  found 
it  heavy,  he  tried  the  lid,  and  found  it  locked, 
ii  Fortunately  he  had  upon  his  bunch  a  key  that 

I  fitted  the  lock;  and  with  many  apologies,  he  pro- 

£  ceeded  to  open  the  portmanteau.  Within  it  he 

;  found  every  article  of  the  property  stolen  from 

!  Folkestone  Street,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 

I  gold  toothpick  found  in  the  blue  bag ;  but  besides  this, 

I  the  inspector  found  in  the  portmanteau  some  of  the 

I  property  which  had  been  taken  from  the  houses  in 

Hamilton  Place  and  Kensington.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  they  had  been  right  in  their  conclu- 
>  sions,  and  that  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  was  the 
I  planner  and  perpetrator  of  all  these  robberies. 

{  Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  The  first  exami- 
I  nation  of  the  prisoners  was  taken  that  afternoon  be- 
'  fore  the  magistrate  ;  and  the  landlady  identified  the 
tall,  dark  foreigner  as  her  lodger,  and  the  owner  of 
I  the  portmanteau.  A  policeman  swore  to  having 

i  seen  both  prisoners  loitering  near  the  mews  at  the 

I  back  of  Folkestone  Street  on  the  Sunday  evening 

II  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock ;  and  so  the  chain 

j  of  evidence  was  complete.  Evidence  was  also 

'  given  that  both  prisoners  had  been  previously  con¬ 

victed,  and  then  they  were  remanded,  in  order  to 
I  complete  the  depositions  before  committal.  But 

}  before  the  day  of  final  examination,  the  tall,  dark 

I  man,  in  utter  despair  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial, 

I  and  dreading  a  sentence  which,  at  his  age  (he  was 

I  fifty-five),  would  probabljr  be  tantamount  to  penal 

servitude  for  life,  committed  suicide  by  hangi^ng 
himself  in  his  cell  at  the  House  of  Detention.  The 
,  younger  man  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  penal 
j  servitude,  and  is  now  working  out  his  time, 
j  At  the  inquest  which  was  held  upon  the  foreigner, 
j  some  curious  particulars  relating  to  his  life  were 

i  disclosed.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  of  very  re- 

I  spectable  family,  his  father  having  been  agent  to  a 

■  French  nobleman.  He  seemed  to  have  had  re- 

j  spectable  friends  in  London,  who  had  no  idea  what- 

:  ever  that  he  was  a  burglar.  He  was  thought  by 

I  them  to  have  an  independent  income,  and  to  travel 

■  about  for  his  pleasure.  At  what  time  of  his  life  he 

;  took  to  burglar}’,  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown,  but 

!  there  was  no  question  as  to  his  talent  for  that  pro¬ 

fession.  The  police  considered  him  a  most  skilful  and 
dangerous  thief,  and  regarded  his  capture  as  an  im- 
f  portant  event.  His  manners  and  language  were  re- 

;  markably  good,  and  his  appearance  was  such,  that, 

J  if  he  had  been  met  in  a  house,  he  would  have  been 

i  supposed  to  be  some  gentleman’s  foreign  servant. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  burglary  at  my 
friend’s  house  was  only  one  of  a  series;  indeed, 
among  his  papers,  a  list  of  houses  of  the  nobility 
j  was  found,  with  full  particulars  of  access  to  each ; 

(and  these,  tlierc  was  every  reason  to  believe,  would 
have  been  plundered  in  succession,  had  not  his 
career  been  stopped  by  the  police. 


THE  THEORY  OF  FLIRTATION. 

By  this  word  we  in  no  way  allude  to  the  easy 
flow  of  conversation,  or  that  harmless  repartee  and 
1 1  interchange  of  sense  or  nonsense  between  the  sexes 

fe - 


which  is  so  often  misnamed  flirtation,  simply  from 
the  accident  of  a  man  taking  part  in  it,  and  which 
is  as  compared  with  the  genuine  article  “  as  moon-  - 
light  is  to  sunlight,  and  as  water  is  to  wine,”  —  nor 
do  we  mean  that  genial  mirthfulncss  and  laughter 
which  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  quite  as  often  to  be 
witnessed  between  women  only  as  between  men 
and  women,  and  might  be  so  entirely  for  any  point 
or  significance  to  be  attached  thereto;  we  are 
speaking  of  that  intercourse  between  the  two  sexes 
which  is  habitually  distinguished  by  those  actions, 
operations,  and  expressions  that  by  dimly  discerning 
eyes  are  regarded  as  the  provocations  of  love,  but 
which  may  be  more  truly  termed  the  provocations 
of  the  spirit,  and  which  require  to  be  initiated,  regu¬ 
lated,  and  intensified,  prolonged,  sustmned,  or  abbre¬ 
viated  by  one  or  two  of  the  acting  parties,  and 
whether  that  party  be  man  or  woman  is  wholly  im¬ 
material  to  the  discussion  :  bearing  these  distinctions 
well  in  mind,  we  propose  to  consider  the  necessities, 
conditions,  and  privileges,  —  in  short,  all  the  things 
which  go  to  maike  up  a  genuine  flirtation. 

To  a  well-developed  affair  of  this  order  the  aids  ' 
of  dress  are  perhaps  the  most  common  and  the  least 
noble,  but  they  are  almost  all  that  some  people  have 
to  rely  on  or  can  hope  to  possess,  so  they  must 
needs  be  mentioned,  though  we  assign  to  them  the 
lowest  place.  Fashions  come  and  go  and  reappear 
in  their  stubborn  vitality,  and  each  trick  of  dress 
has  in  divers  ages  had  its  separate  potency  in  con- 
quest.  “  To  what  end  are  these  crisped  false  hairs,  | 
painted  faces,  such  a  composed  gait,  with  not  a  step  i 
awry  ?  ”  demands  an  ancient  satirist.  “  Why,”  asb  i 
Lucian,  “all  these  pins,  pots,  glasses,  ointments,  i 
irons,  combs,  bodkins,  setting-sticks  ?  ”  Why,  in-  ' 
deed?  for  we  ask  ourselves.  Could  Lucian  possibly  j 
have  put  such  a  question  had  he  lived  in  our  day  ?  j 
Hierome  somewhere  thus  describes  a  woman  :  “  She  i 
walks  along,  and  with  the  ruffling  of  her  clothes  I 
makes  men  look  at  her  . . .  her  waist  is  pulled  in  to  | 
make  her  look  small.  She  is  straight  girded  ;  her  : 
hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears.  Her  upper  gar¬ 
ment  sometimes  falls  and  sometimes  tarries  to  show 
her  naked  shoulders ;  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen, 
she  covers  that  in  all  haste  which  voluntarily  she 
showed.”  “  If  women  were  bad,  men  were  worse  in 
tricking  themselves  up,”  says  l^neca ;  they  go  be¬ 
yond  the  women,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and 
dance.”  However,  we  have  changed  all  that,  and 
now  a  woman  will  sit  motionless  all  jierhaps  except 
her  eyes ;  and  so  far  from  “jetting  and  dancing”  in  ! 
their  gait,  men  lounge  into  their  chairs  as  if  they  ! 
were  dropping  into  their  coffins,  and  can  hardly 
force  their  muscles  to  articulate  their  speech.  But 
the  first  represents  a  leopardess  couchant,  and  the 
second  a  lion  faineant,  whence  it  arises  that  in  these 
days  the  most  finished  and  perfeet  examples  of  flir¬ 
tations  are  initiated  and  conducteil  to  their  end 
ehiefly  by  the  courage  and  genius  of  women,  where¬ 
by  men  earn  a  fitful  and  inglorious  repose  and  lose 
more  than  need  here  be  described. 

No  doubt  coarse  and  meretricious  arts  in  dress  ; 
are  rarely  or  never  displayed  in  the  nineteenth  cen-  I 
tury,  at  least  in  England,  where  in  many  respects  I 
we  are  not  as  other  people  are ;  but  whenever  they 
are  practised  it  springs  from  a  taste  neither  artistic  i 
nor  fastidious,  but  greedy,  clamorous,  and  undiscem-  | 
ing,  —  one  which  prefers  to  gather  a  large  tribute  in  j 
coppers  from  the  multitude  rather  than  accept  a  j 
single  jewel  from  a  critical  and  instructed  observer.  I 
Personal  appearance  stands  by  some  degrees  higher  | 
than  dress.  “Fair  sparkling  eyes,  white  necks,  j 
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coral  lipe,  roee-colored  cheeks,  are  of  themselves 
poteat  enticers  ” ;  and  when  to  these  arc  added  “  a 
ramely  well-composed  look  and  pleasing  gesture 
and  carriage,”  Montaigne  deems  them  far  more  for¬ 
cible  than  such  articles  as  “curious  needlework, 
spangles,  pendants,  tiffanies.”  As  for  ^tures,  they 
must  be  used  in  moderation ;  they  are  hut  the  dumb 
show  and  prognostics  of  greater  things.  “  T  is  not 
the  eye  but  the  carriage  of  it  that  causeth  effects.” 
The  eye  is  the  silent  orator,  the  secret  interpreter 
which  wounds,  heab,  questions,  explains,  affirms, 
denies,  and  promises.  It  opens  negotiations,  makes 
appointments  and  annnls  them,  signs  treaties,  sues 
for  peace,  p^laims  war ;  and  many  a  capitulation 
has  been  offered  and  accepted  by  a  glance  of  which 
the  most  observing  bystanders  remained  in  profound 
ignorance. 

Laughter  should  be  rare,  for  flirtation  is  not  a 
subject  for  mirth,  but  a  high  exercise  of  capacity ; 
nor  must  smiles  be  too  frequent,  but  when  exchanged 
should  be  full  of  intelligence  and  suggestion.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  the  password,  without  which  no 
counter-signal  can  be  returned,  but  therefore  not  to 
be  perpetually  offered  for  the  information  alike  of 
fnend  and  foe.  It  is  impossible  for  the  expression 
of  the  features  to  be  too  highly  refined  and  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  for  this  reason  men  who  wear  beards,  or 
as  an  old  writer  puts  it,  “  who  now  do  clothe  their 
pretty  mouths  with  hair,”  are  bereft  of  one  half  their 
power,  and  retain  only  the  preaching  of  the  eye. 

mouth  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  face,  but  all  that  it  can  indi¬ 
cate  of  power,  persnasion,  firmness,  content,  or  dis¬ 
pleasure,  is  entirely  lost  and  unproductive.  If  men 
like  the  hero  of  certain  novels  rely  much  on  biting 
their  lips,  writhing  their  mouths,  and  setting  their 
teeth,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  thepf  may  as  well 
set  these  last,  as  they  do  their  razors,  m  the  privacy 
of  their  own  dressing-room. 

One  peculiar  distinction  which  belongs  to  flirta¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  love-making,  is  the  condition 
of  reciprocity.  With  the  last  indeed  it  often  ocenrs 
that  there  is  un  qui  haise  et  fautre  qui  tend  la  joue, 
—  it  is  required  that  one  must  be  bridled  and  sad¬ 
dled,  and  the  other  booted  and  spurred :  but  flirta¬ 
tion,  when  seen  in  perfection,  is  a  race,  a  contest,  a 
tournament  which  develop  and  tests  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  two  concerned  in  it.  In  some  degree  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  warfare,  for  blows  are  given 
and  taken ;  severe  cuts  and  thrusts  are  interchanged ; 
the  combatants  take  their  punishment  well  or  ill  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  tempr  and  breeding:  some  bleed 
inwanlly  and  make  no  sign,  others  even  in  the  very 
moment  of  defeat  will,  by  a  Parthian  shot,  win  back 
all  they  have  lost,  and  change  a  retreat  into  a 
triumph. 

Diversity  of  age  is  no  bar  to  flirtation,  provided  it 
does  not  pass  a  certain  point  of  maturity  sooner 
reached  by  women  than  men,  and  a  few  years’  eid- 
vantage  on  one  side  often  confers  a  certain  power ; 
but  the  line  must  be  drawn  just  within  the  boundary 
when,  though  the  knowledge  and  exprience  neces¬ 
sary  arc  at  their  highest  pint,  the  inclination  to  do 
mischief  or  to  confer  benefits  and  instnict  youth  be¬ 
gins  to  fade.  It  is,  perhap,  fortunate  that  the  blood 
of  seventeen  is  rarely  united  to  the  wisdom  of  sixty. 
Ahy  si  jeunesse  savait,  si  vieillesse  pouvail !  It  may 
be  added,  that  any  benefit  which  supriority  in  age 
is  supposed  to  give  is  precisely  the  one  which  most 
feminine  flirts  would  part  with  if  it  were  possible. 
One  of  the  first  conditions  to  the  particular  relations 
which  we  are  discussing  is  a  certain  amount  of 


equality  in  social  position;  or,  in  default  of  this, 
some  great  and  counterbalancing  quality  must  not 
only  exist,  but  be  plainly  apparent  on  the  side  of 
the  party  where  the  deficiency  occurs.  Without 
this,  there  is  always  a  degree  of  condescension  in 
the  one,  and  a  servility  or  at  least  embarrassment 
in  the  other,  which  is  fatal  to  a  full  and  free  exercise 
of  their  best  pwers.  Their  conversation  or  inter¬ 
change  of  sentiment  is  apt  to  d^nerate  into  the 
badinage  of  a  gentleman  with  a  serving-woman,  or 
the  insincere  and  premptory  affection  which  a  well¬ 
born  and  zealous  wife  displays  towards  her  husband’s 
constituents  when  an  election  is  imminent. 

For  this  reason,  though  as  a  speimen  of  sedulous 
flirtation  and  the  success  to  which  it  may  ultimately 
attain,  nothing  has  ever  been  written  like  it,  the 
provocations  of  Jane  Eyre  with  Mr.  Rochester  have 
always  struck  us  as  being  of  a  faulty  and  degraded 
typ.  That  gentleman  was  indeed,  as  Methodists 
express  it,  “  greatly  exercised  ”  by  Miss  Eyre,  but 
there  was  too  much  attitudinizing  as  master  and 
seihrant,  or  employer  and  dependant,  to  make  it  an 
example  to  be  recommended  f<»  the  guidance  of 
others.  When  that  remarkable  book  was  in  process 
of  demolition  by  those  reviewers  whose  predestined 
fate  it  was  to  have  to  eat  their  words,  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  remark  about  it  was  made  by  the  wife  of  a 
Scotch  minister :  “  The  only  grudge  I  have  against 
the  book  is,  that  since  it  was  published  all  the  gov¬ 
ernesses  have  taken  to  imitate  Jane  Eyre,  and  the 
plainer  they  are  the  more  they  do  it.”  “  What  are 
the  signs  ?  ”  we  demanded.  “  Keeping  diaries, 
speaking  in  monosyllables,  and  addressing  all  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  ‘  Sir.’  Watch,  and  you  will  see.”  We 
watched,  saw,  and  were  convinced.  Discretion  is  a 
vast  pwer,  for  the  draught  of  air  which  would  blow 
a  sp<ark  into  a  flame,  will,  if  too  vigorous,  extinguish 
it  altogether.  There  are,  however,  indiscretions 
which,  so  far  from  being  attended  by  loss,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  turned  to  advantage  by  a  prompt  and 
happy  presence  of  mind. 

A  little  time  ago,  at  a  French  country-house, 
not  many  miles  from  Paris,  there  was  in  a  salon  a 
lady  whom  we  will  call  Madame  V.,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  as  an  admirer  of  the  sex.  The 
conversation  took  a  tone  partly  gallant,  partly  ten¬ 
der,  and  M.  de  L.  was  in  the  act  of  kissing  the 
lady’s  hand  with  more  empressement  than  was  neces- 
Sciry,  when  there  passed  by  the  window,  which 
ed  into  the  grounds,  Madame  de  B.,  who  at  a 

E^e  saw  all  that  there  was  to  see.  She  had  a 
malice  in  her  disposition,  the  two  had  been, 
nay,  were,  rivals,  and  the  qu’en  dira-t-on  presented 
itself  instantly  to  Madame  V.  “  Allez,  je  vous  en 
prie.  Monsieur;  e’est  une  mtichante,  une  rappr- 
teuse,  faites  votre  possible  qu’elle  se  taise,  ou  ne 
revenez  jamais  chez  moi.”  Al.  de  L.  went,  and  re¬ 
turned  shortly  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  “  Kassu- 
rez  vous,  Madame ;  elle  a  bicn  tout  vu,  mais  elle 
sera  discrete ;  je  lui  ai  impose  silence  d’une  telle 
maniere  qu’elle  se  taira  sur  cette  ptite  affaire.” 
“  Qii’est  done  que  vous  lui  avez  dit  ?  ”  “  Je  ne  lui 
ai  rien  dit,”  was  the  r^ly.  “  Je  I’ai  baisee  aussi, 
—  et  sur  les  levres.  C’est  tout  simple  c’etalt  une 
bonne  idtie  qui  m’inspira.”  It  is  said  that  Madame 
de  B.  did  in  this  instance  keep  her  woixl. 

Egotbm  is  above  all  things  to  be  avoided ;  it  is 
fit  for  lovers,  not  for  flirts,  and  is  such  an  act  of  bore¬ 
dom  that  the  first  attempt  to  inflict  it  should  be  to  a 
well-regulated  mind  an  instant  and  final  cause  of 
rupture.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  miser¬ 
able  and  illegitimate  fashion,  which  at  present  rep- 
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resents  women  as  being  favorably  influenced  by 
listening  to  the  shameless  self-complacent  and  un¬ 
generous  details  of  histories  about  other  women,  is 
as  untrue  to  nature  as  it  is  false  and  treasonable  to 
good  taste. 

To  say  of  any  one,  Oeft  un  homme  qut  parle,  is  as 
decisive  a  blow  to  the  reputation  of  a  man  among 
women,  as  it  would  be  with  men  to  state  that  he 
cheated  at  cards.  Self-assurance,  again,  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  that  modest  demeanor  which  is, 
when  possessed,  such  an  admirable  quality;  but 
there  is  a  certain  air,  capable  et  compose,  which  is  of 
itself  exasperating  to  humanity.  There  is  of  course 
a  fussy  and  ostentatious,  and  a  quiet  way  of  doing  all 


a  tussy  ana  ostentatious,  ana  a  quiet  way  of  doing  all 
things.  Silence  is  often  more  moquent  than  speech, 
and  a  sigh  will  say  more  than  a  smile ;  but  it  may 
in  general  be  affirmed,  that  the  woman  who  flirts 
with  least  sign  or  action,  and  the  man  who  docs  the 
same  thing  with  the  smallest  appearance  of  it,  are 
the  people  who  effect  the  most,  and  obtain  the 
greatest  enjoyment  from  their  pastime.  Some  wo¬ 
men  can  sit  immovable  and  motionless  while  they 
flirt  with  half  a  dozen  men  at  a  time,  but  there  is  a 
looseness,  even  a  want  of  a  decorum  about  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  commend. 
It  dissipates  the  mind,  and  prevents  that  purity  and 
concentration  of  purpose  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  attmnment  of  great  results ;  it  likewise  attracts 
attention  and  creates  enmity;  but  they  are  quiet 
flirts  after  all  who  are,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  most 
dangerous,  or  as  we  should  term  them  the  most 
skilful  and  meritorious.  Temper,  whether  natural¬ 
ly  good  or  otherwise,  should  at  least  be  kept  well  in 
hand ;  real  storms  ought  never  to  be  indulged  in, 
they  are  only  picturesque  to  witness  when  we  are 
ourselves  sheltered  from  their  fury ;  and  a  too  elec¬ 
tric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  absolutely  fatal 
to  the  pleasurable  intercourse  which  we  are  describ- 

Between  two  persons  who  are  flirting  there  should 
be  entire  loyalty  and  union  in  defence  of  each 
other,  and  great  promptness  in  making  any  third 
party  effectually  repent  of  any  kind  of  interference. 
However  much  they  may  chastise,  aggrieve,  or  con¬ 
tend  with  each  other,  they  should  permit  none  else 
to  do  so.  With  regard  to  thair  mutual  operations, 
there  can  be  no  limits  laid  down.  Tantalizing  up 
to  torment  is  not  only  allowable  but  often  advisable. 
A  little  cruelty  is  what  the  grater  is  to  the  lemon  ; 
but,  whatever  degree  of  pressure  or  even  torment  is 
exercised,  there  should  be  the  utmost  geneiwity  ob¬ 
served  in  concealing  the  victory  from  the  world. 
Manner  should  be  courteous,  significant,  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  It  must  be,  when  needful,  reverential  on 
the  part  of  a  man,  admiring  and  appreciating  in  a 
woman.  It  should  never  be  too  earnest  or  too 
heartless,  for  earnestness  is  apt  to  become  embar¬ 
rassing,  and  when  a  man  is  urged  to  that  point  he 
is  apt  to  look  awkward,  which  sometimes  brings 
about  a  vexatious  reaction  ;  while  a  woman  rarely 
forgives  one  who  causes  her  to  feel  emharrassee  de  sa 
personae.  The  heart  may  not,  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be,  seriously  engaged,  yet  there  should 
be  a  decorous  appearance  of  consulting  it,  though 
not  in  a  too  searching  fashion.  As  mucli  sentiment 
should  be  indicated,  and  no  more,  as  can  be  safely 
ventured  on  in  case  of  a  repulse ;  otherwise  a  retreat 
may  be  turned  into  a  rout.  A  German  diplomatist, 
when  no  longer  young,  was  paying  court  to  a  very 
charming  Englishwoman,  and  with  the  cumbrous 
gallantry  of  his  race,  besought  permission  to  kiss 
her  hand.  The  lady  languidly  assenting,  resigned 


her  hand,  and  the  German  mumbled  at  it  for  a 
minute  or  two.  The  ceremony  over,  came  the  ques¬ 
tion,  —  “  And  that  really  gives  you  pleasure,  Mon- 
sieur  ?  ”  to  which  he  replied  with  much  effusion  of 
sentiment  and  a  rapturous  assent.  “  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  !  ”  was  the  almost  pathetic  exclamation 
of  the  lady.  In  most  well-studied  and  carefully- 
adapted  flirtations,  infinite  patience  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  strongest,  and  the  same  tact  should 
be  employed  in  ascertaining  preferences  and  ave^ 
sions  as  a  skilful  physician  practises  towards  his  pa. 
tients.  Questions  are  put  so  insidiously  and  indi- 
rectly,  that  not  even  the  invalid  suspects  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  inquiries  or  the  consequences  of  his 
own  admissions.  Perseverance  is  called  for  against 
passive  resistance,  courage  and  decision  against 
open  mutiny  or  revolt,  dexterity  in  attack,  prompt¬ 
ness  in  acconling  pardon,  especially  when,  as  often 
occurs,  it  is  not  the  aggressor  who  demands  it.  All 
this  and  more  is  required  to  conduct  a  flirtation  to 
its  possible  perfection.  With  regard  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  a  man  under  these  circumstances,  it  should 
be  brilliant  and  incisive,  if  nature  has  gifted  him 
with  sufficient  wit  to  make  it  so  ;  and  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  —  if  they  do  not  arise,  he  must  create  them, 
—  serious.  It  must  be  most  frequently  intensely 
personal  and  monopolizing  ;  but  sometimes  it  may 
turn  on  abstract  subjects,  in  which  emotion  or  the 
appearance  of  it  may  be  permitted.  Tenderness  is 
allowable  in  the  manner  of  speech,  but  not  in  the 
matter  or  subject  of  it. 

A  sure  sign  of  advance  in  intimate  understand¬ 
ing  is  when,  without  apology  or  introduction,  con¬ 
versation  begins  at  once  at  the  exact  point  where  it 
left  off  before  ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  mature  growth 
when  the  parties  concerned  find  that  their  mutual 
presence  is  indispensable  for  their  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  incapable  of  put¬ 
ting  forth  their  best  powers  or  sustaining  even  their 
usual  reputation,  without  the  stimulus,  support,  and 
sense  of  protection  which  the  sight  and  countenance 
of  the  one  affords  to  the  other.  We  need  hardly 
observe  that  two  thorough  and  resolute  flirts  who 
thus  exercise  themselves  in  mutual  provocations  and 
the  science  and  practice  of  flirtation  from  conside^ 
ations  of  an  exclusively  moral  and  intellectual  kind, 
are  sure  to  be  misjudged  and  libelled  by  the  outside 
world,  to  which  equally  they  will  be  too  high-minded 
to  pay  any  sort  of  attention.  It  will  be  said  that 
they  are  making  love.  Unjust  accusation !  for  where 
love-making  begins  real  dirtation  ends.  Love  in¬ 
volves  passion,  sincerity,  earnestness,  often  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  even  a  barbarous  and  savage  jealousy 
which  flirtation  does  not ;  not  that  it  is  or  need  he 
insincere,  but  that  sincerity  is  irrelevant  to  the  whole 
proceeding. 

To  be  accused  of  intending  to  marry  because  a 
man  proposes  to  flirt,  is  as  hard  as  if,  because  he  tries 
to  see  a  landscape  from  the  best  point  of  view,  he 
is  to  be  taken  as  giving  an  order  for  a  picture  of  it 
There  are  some  people  who  always  mistake  the  pre¬ 
liminary  canter  for  the  actual  race,  but  time,  and 
the  decay  which  time  brings  with  it,  generally  con¬ 
vinces  the  world  of  its  error  in  confounding  flirts 
with  lovers.  And  this  leads  to  the  melancholy  re¬ 
flection  that  the  most  admirably-conducted  and 
highly-finished  flirtation,  even  when  based  on  the 
most  philosophical  of  systems,  is  not  perpetual  in 
duration.  It  may  live  forever  in  the  memory,  but  in 
actual  life,  “  quand  la  fdlicitd  humaine  est  arrive  h 
son  apogde,  ddjk  elle  touche  k  sa  fin.”  The  best  fate 
we  can  desire  for  it  is,  that  it  should  decline  into 
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that  inanimate  and  cordial  friendship  which  is  so 
wTon^ully  stigmatized  as  Platonic ;  the  saddest  it 
can  erer  deserve  is  that  it  should  be  entirely  foi> 
gotten.  ^  j  .  • 

In  our  analysis  of  the  nature  and  object  of  this 
admirable  and  elevating  game,  we  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  combat  the  current  frith  that  the  aim  of  it  is 
or  ever  need  be  marriage.  But  our  words  would  be 
to  many  of  our  readers  more  acceptable  if  we  could 
add  that  its  tendencies  are  all  that  way,  and  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  such  is  the  final  result.  But 
this  would  be  to  encourage  enterprise  altoMther 
illeritiinate,  and  theories  essentially  demorslizing. 
Besides  it  would  not  even  be  true.  Many  people, 
both  men  and  women,  who  have  in  their  day  flirted, 
and  flirted  well,  are  like  certain  books.  We  study 
them  diligently,  we  read  them  until  we  know  by 
heart  every  word  and  sentence  in  them,  we  under¬ 
line  a  few  passages,  turn  down  one  or  two  leaves ; 
they  have  impressed  themselves  unmistakably  on 
one  portion  of  our  lives,  but  we  do  not  purchase 
them.  From  the  circulating  library  they  come,  and 
to  it  they  return.  In  a  certain  sense  they  have 
been  and  still  are  morally  and  in  the  abstract  our 
own,  but  sometimes  the  reader  parts  from  his  book 
without  any  interest  even  in  the  marks  made  dur¬ 
ing  perusal. 


CHOOSING  A  HOUSE. 

Newly  called  to  the  Bar,  about  to  attend  the 
Home  Circuit,  and  on  the  point  of  marrying,  I  want¬ 
ed  a  neat  cottage  (two  sitting-rooms  and,  say,  five 
bedrooms)  about  an  hour’s  journey  from  London. 

A  love  of  good  scenery  made  me  select  Berkshire 
or  Surrey.  I  wanted  (being  an  inexperienced 
dreamer)  a  little  Paradise,  semi-detached,  with 
small  Eden  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  for  forty 
pounds  a  year  exclusive  of  taxes,  —  or  inclusive,  if  I 
were  lucky  enough.  Afraid  of  the  dearness  of  things 
in  the  charming  and  well-known  villages  on  the 
Thames,  I  went  to  the  chief  London  house-agents, 
Messrs.  Tyler,  Meddleham,  and  Trap,  and  obtained 
their  lists  of  eligible  houses.  What  a  bright  dream¬ 
land  lay  before  me  1  I  stood  like  Columbus  on  the 
edge  of  a  boundless  and  golden  continent — deer- 
parks,  pineries,  lakes,  conservatories,  butler’s  pan- 
tries,  hanl  and  soft  water,  loose  boxes,  coach-houses, 
grouse  shooting  over  forty  thousand  acres,  were  all 
before  me  where  to  choose.  I  had  only  to  dip  my 
band  in  the  lucky  bag  and  draw  a  prize. 

That  sour  fellow  Fungoid,  at  the  Sarcophagus, 
had  told  me  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  a 
cheap  cottage  that  was  worth  occupying,  if  the 
neighborhood  were  a  popular  one.  Stuff  and  spite 
of  Fungoid’s,  —  all  said  to  vex  me  and  Lizzie.  What 
did  he  know  about  it,  with  his  legs  always  on  a  sofa 
at  the  Sarcophagus,  dozing  over  a  blue-book  on  the 
game  laws  ?  Large  mansions  might  be  hard  to  get ; 
but  the  “  cottage  orny  ”  (as  the  house-agent  c^led 
it  when  expatiating  to  me)  was  quite  another  thing. 
Here  they  were  on  the  lists  by  dozens.  “  Very 
elegant  semi-detached  villa  residence,  at  Little 
Bookham,  —  good  fishing” ;  “  Cottage,  with  six  bed¬ 
rooms,  —  gas,  —  good  garden ”  ;  “Delightful  resi¬ 
dence,  at  Cheatham,  —  five  minutes  from  railway  sta¬ 
tion.”  Plentiful,  indeed  1  Is  sand  plentiftU  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  ?  Are  buds  plentiful  about  the  first  of  May  ? 

As  I  am  not  much  of  a  business  man,  my  future 
mother-in-law  insisted  on  writing  me  down  a  list  of 
questions,  —  a  catechism  for  landlords.  They  were 
not  complimentary  to  my  judgment,  but  they  were 


still  essential,  as  Mrs.  Masterman  pithily  observed. 
They  ran  somewhat  in  this  way  : — 

“  Rent? 

Number  of  rooms  ? 

If  a  store-room  ? 

Mind  the  coal-cellar. 

Ask  what  taxes. 

Look  at  the  gas. 

Try  the  bells. 

Feel  all  the  walls. 

Stamp  on  the  floors  to  see  if  they  are  strong  for 
dancing. 

Make  a  note  of  the  wall-papers. 

Who  are  your  neighbors  ? 

Turn  on  the  water. 

Look  at  the  kitchen  grate. 

Is  the  house  dangerous  for  robbers  ?  (Bad 
grammar,  Mrs.  Masterman.) 

How  long  since  occupied  last  ? 

When  built  ? 

If  lumber-room  ? 

Go  on  the  roof. 

Look  down  the  chimneys. 

See  if  the  wine-cellar  is  damp. 

Observe  fastenings. 

Measure  all  the  rooms. 

Ask  rent  of  neighboring  houses. 

Price  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 

Price  of  wages  ? 

Size  of  hall  ? 

Number  of  stairs  ? 

If  main  drainage  ?  ” 

“  Why,  Mrs.  Masterman,”  I  remarked,  “  it  would 
take  a  surveyor  a  week  to  answer  all  these  questions.” 

“  Edward,”  said  that  august  and  terrible  person¬ 
age,  laying  down  her  cards  ^we  were  playing  whist 
at  the  time),  “  if  you  love  Lizzie,  and  if  you  love 
me,  you  will  not  neglect  a  single  question.” 

The  first  house  I  went  to  was  one  at  Perdleton,  — 
extraordinarily  cheap,  —  about  twen^  miles  from 
Swindon  and  eighty  from  London.  I  started  very 
early  from  London,  dozed  in  the  trmn,  awoke  in  the 
fresh  chilly  air  of  early  May,  and  found  myself 
gliding  on  amongthe  cold  green  fields  of  Berkshire, 
and  not  far  from  Perdleton. 

We  sprang  through  a  tunnel,  and  were  there.  I 
asked  the  station-master  if  there  were  any  houi«  to 
be  let  in  Perdleton  ? 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  he,  oracularly,  “  there  was  a 
week  or  two  ago.  Here,  Jim  ”  (he  called  a  porter 
who  was  cleaning  lamp),  “  Captain  Jones  is  going 
to  stay,  after  all,  is  n’t  he,  at  Place  Farm  ?  ” 

“  I  think  he  is,”  said  the  porter ;  “  but  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  will  tell  the  gentleman.  He ’s  the  draper,  sir, 
opposite  the  Berkshire  Yeoman,  —  every  one  knows 
him,  he  ’ll  know,  —  straight  up  the  hill,  sir.  Leave 
your  bag,  sir  ?  ” 

Up  the  hill  I  went ;  a  long,  dull  hill,  with  a  villa 
here  and  there,  and  looking  back,  I  had  a  broad 
distant  sort  of  view  of  a  hne  valley  and  wooded 
hills.  The  scenery  was  featureless,  but  not  re¬ 
stricted,  and  it  might  have  been  worse.  I  felt  pre¬ 
pared  to  like  it.  I  looked  at  “  the  houses  and  the 
village  church,  and  the  cottage  by  the  brook,”  in 
that  sort  of  friendly  way  that  one  does  when  mak¬ 
ing  an  acquaintance  of  a  place  that  is  to  be  one’s  fu¬ 
ture  home. 

I  found  the  main  street  narrow  and  dull,  one, 
two,  or  three  mean  shop,  several  cottages,  and  two 
inns.  I  went  first  to  the  Berkshire  YWiman,  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Harvey.  They  pointed  me  out  a 
dreary-looking  shop  opposite,  with  two  pairs  of 
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boots  and  a  red  comforter  in  the  window.  Mr. 
Harvey  was  a  hearty  red-faced  man,  like  a  farmer. 
I  asked  for  the  house  I  had  heard  of  at  Perdleton. 
He  proved  to  be  its  agent  “There  it  is?”  said 
he,  with  a  rueful  look.  He  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  shop,  and  pointed  in  a  melaneholy  way  to  a 
cottage  opposite;  a  long  low-browed  cottage,  with 
a  littm  green  door,  three  stone  steps,  a  small  strip  of 
turf,  a  low  box-hedge,  and  a  wall  between  it  and  the 
road.  A  more  forlorn  and  sorrowful  house  I  never 
saw,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me,  until  it  leaped 
up  again  on  learning  that  the  annual  rent  was  only 
twenty-five  pounds. 

A  sudden,  courage  seized  me.  1  would  see  the 
house.  Its  cheapness  attracted  me.  It  had  the  best 
gpden  in  Perdleton.  A  doctor  had  once  lived  In  it. 
^ere  might  be  good  points;  its  inconveniences  might 
surely  be  lx)me  with  for  the  sake  of  its  cheapness. 
But  why  was  it  so  cheap  ?  Are  good  things  ever 
cheim  ?  Perhaps  it  was  cheap,  merely  because  it  was 
old-i^hioned,  in  a  dull  and  forsaken  part  of  a  retired 
Berkshire  village,  and  opposite  laborers’  cottages. 
The  door  jarred  open.  What  a  place !  A  dark- 
stoned  paved  hall,  the  paper  in  a  white  efilorescence 
with  damp,  and  here  and  there  stripped  off  in  large 
dark  shre^.  The  rooms,  with  low  oppressive  ceilings 
that  weighed  down  upon  me  bke  a  nightmare,  smml 
and  badly  lighted  rooms,  looking  out  on  the  dreary 
road  and  the  unchangeable  box-hedge.  The  draw¬ 
ing-room  —  a  gaunt  Camber,  rather  lighter,  and,  in 
a  solemn  old-fashioned  way,  more  cheerful  —  had  a 
broad  lattice-window  looking  out  on  a  great  square 
garden  and  a  paved  walk,  some  steps,  and  a  disman- 
Ued  little  terrace,  where  the  dry  stmk  of  a  last  year’s 
sunflower  shook  its  withered  head  disconsolately,  as 
if  grown  idiotic  with  a  long-continued  pressure  of 
misfortune.  The  garden  only  wanted  rows  of  white 
tallies  as  tombstones  to  complete  its  Identity  with  a 
cemetery.  A  huge  dead  pear-tree  faced  the  bed¬ 
room  window.  Even  In  the  cold  spring  sunshine 
and  full  daylight,  I  could  fancy  ghosts  in  trailing 
and  rustling  sacques,  pacing  along  that  doom-stricken 
terrace ;  faces  in  powder  and  patch  looking  through 
the  latticed  panes,  little  ghostly  fellows  in  cocked- 
hats  running  out  from  the  doors,  or  being  chidden 
from  the  windows.  The  gable  ends  bore  the  date 
1710,  and  every  odd  nook  and  angle  spoke  of  Anne 
and  Alarlborough. 

“  Now  for  the  bedrooms,  Mr.  Harvey,”  I  sjud,  in 
desperation.  I  proceeded  to  carry  out  Mrs.  Mas- 
terman’s  suggestions.  I  danced  on  floors,  I  essayed 
the  dangerous  and  giddy  passes  of  the  roof  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  I  locAed  down  chimneys.  The  best 
bedroom  was  pretty  well,  and  looked  out  on  the 
garden ;  but  the  smaller  ones  were  detestably  sor¬ 
did  :  a  small  wooden  partition  dividing  one  from 
another,  the  windows  looking  strmght  down  on 
some  mean  and  dirty  cottages. 

Could  I  see  the  attics  ?  Up  we  went  iigain,  up  a 
set  of  rickety  unfinished  stairs,  with  the  light  show¬ 
ing  through  them.  These  opened  at  once  without 
a  landing  into  a  large  tent-snaped  room  under  the 
tiles,  with  a  sloping  roof,  glimpses  of  light  here  and 
there,  and  a  chattering  overhead  of  ruffling  star¬ 
lings  and  impudent  sparrows.  An  airy  room  it  cei^ 
tainly  was,  for  a  hardy  maid-of-all-work ;  perhaps 
rather  a  rheumatic  room;  but  that  could  be  re¬ 
membered  in  the  wages. 

Once  more  in  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  cheer^ 
ful  and  lively  behind  his  counter,  I  put  to  him  sev¬ 
eral  bold  questions  not  to  be  swerved  from.  I  held 
him  down  (metaphorically  speaking)  as  I  asked 


him.  I  fixed  him  with  my  glistening  eye,  like  the 
ancient  mariner. 

“  Why  was  so  good  a  house,”  I  propounded,  “  to 
be  let  so  cheap?  Was  the  drmnage  bad,  or  was 
there  anything  special  against  it  ?  ” 

“Not  a  wink,”  said  Harvey,  after  looking 


way  Ml  a  x'toi  a  wiua,  saiu  mr.  xiarvey,  aner  loosing 
tage,  with  veiy  hard  for  a  minute  at  a  knot  on  the  floor, 
lall  strip  of  making  a  vain  attempt  to  whistle  a  popular  tune  to 


show  indifference  both  to  me  and  any  question  I 
could  or  would  ask.  “  Not  a  wink ;  only  the  best 
dining-room  looked  out  to  the  garden  instead  of  on 
the  street.” 

“  O,  that,  I  said,  I  preferred.  Nothing  else  ?  ” 

“No,  not  a  wink,  except  that  the  rooms  were 
rather  low,  and  some  people  liked  ’em  high.  Old 
Mrs.  Goldweight  lived  there  seventeen  year  and 
died  there.” 

I  took  a  measurement  of  the  rooms  and  left. 
When  I  got  to  London  and  told  my  solicitor,  he 
said,  “  What  ?  Perdleton  ?  Why,  the  lawyer  there 
is  an  agent  of  mine.  I  ’ll  write  to  him.” 

He  wrote.  The  answer  knocked  me  down. 

“  Perdleton  is  not  a  healthy  place.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  typhoid  fever  in  the  low  grounds,  and  the 
people  are  not  remarkable  for  either  honesty  or 
morality.” 

Instantly  my  vision  of  the  place  turned  coal  black. 

I  pictured  processions  of  hearses  up  the  long  dull 
hill.  I  fancied  that  jovial  wretch  Harvey  watching 
the  doctor’s  daily  visits  at  my  door,  until  at  last  the 
blinds  were  drawn  down  slowly,  and  a  low  voice  by 
my  bedside  said,  “  He  is  gone  I  ” 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Masterman  had  long 
before  sternly  said,  “Edward”  (she  had  a  way  of 
tolling  my  name  out),  “  Edward  ”  (another  tocsin), 

“  I  will  never  allow  my  child  to  be  sacrificed  in  low 
rooms  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  pounds.” 

Plangdon  was  the  next  place  1  visited.  It  Is  a 
market  town  in  Berkshire,  veiy  accessible  from  Lon¬ 
don, —  a  Is^e  dirty  place,  with  all  the  alleys  and 
filth  that  it  is  possible  to  accumulate  in  a  giyen  num¬ 
ber  of  centuries.  A  deep-sunken  damp  town,  with 
pretty  suburbs.  I  went  to  the  chief  house-agent’s, 
opposite  the  market-place  clock,  and  found  a  sport¬ 
ing  sort  of  man  nibbling  a  quill,  and  treating  busi¬ 
ness  In  a  contemptuous  playful  way. 

“Were  there  any  cottages  near  Plangdon  to 
let  ?  ” 

“John,”  smd  the  sporting  auctioneer  to  one  of 
two  giggling  elerks,  who  seemed  to  be  allowed  to 
be  impudent  to  everp  one  but  their  master :  “  look 
and  see  what  there  is  in  the  book.  There ’s  Lay- 
look  House,  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  Mrs.  ^ 
van’s  place ;  and  there ’s  the  Thompsons’,  fourteen 
bedrooms.” 

I  cut  the  fellow  in  two  at  once.  “  What  I  want,” 
I  sternly  remarked,  “is  a  small  cottage  at  about 
forty  pounds  a  year,  a  mile  from  the  station,  small 
garden,  five  bedrooms.” 

This  intelligence  so  disgusted  the  sporting  auc¬ 
tioneer,  that  he  looked  at  his  gold  hunting  watch, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  at  once  strolled  into  the  town, 
leaving  me  to  the  two  Impertinent  off-hand  clerks 
and  the  great  red  insolent-lcmking  reference-book. 

“  Yes  there  was  one  small  cottage,  semi-detached, 
on  the  Maggleton-road,  five  bedrooms,  small  garden, 
fifty  pounu  rent,  had  been  ninety,  but  half  the 
house  was  now  cut  off  and  turned  into  separate  res¬ 
idence.  Would  I  see  it?” 

This  was  really  a  nice  place,  “  Havelock  Villa,” 
well  built,  plate-glass  windows,  good  porch,  good 
fipont  door.  The  only  drawback  was,  we  could  not 
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mt  in.  The  workmen  had  gone.  In  vain  we  rat- 
fled  the  door,  rang  the  bell,  tried  the  windows,  got 
on  the  back  kitchen  roof,  looked  down  the  chimney. 
No  one  being  in  the  house,  it  was  very  natural  that 
no  one  should  answer.  No  one  answered,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done. 

It  would  have  reonired  a  stout  heart  to  have  dally 

Slashed  through  that  miserable  rat-haunted  town, 
readed  that  vile  suburb,  and  scrambled  over  rub¬ 
bish  heaps,  to  that  dark,  unlighted,  last  street  of 
Plangdon,  to  find  one’s  wife  and  servants  murdered, 
and  the  plate-box  gone.  Such  a  garden,  too,  —  a 

Be  of  rough  turf,  four  lignum  vitse  trees  and  a 

Whish — h — h  !  Whish  I 
“  Why,  what ’s  that  ?  ” 

“  That,  zur  ?  ”  said  a  native  urchin.  “  That ’s 
the  train  to  Manglebury.” 

I  took  a  few  steps  and  looked  over  the  hedge. 
There  was  a  deep  railway  cuttii^  about  twenty 
yards  fium  the  bedroom  window.  Trains  all  night. 
What  a  pleasant,  retired,  quiet  residence ;  and  Mrs. 
Masterman  a  bad  sleeper,  too  I 
“  Boy,  what ’s  the  first  train  to  London  ?  ”  I  ex- 
claimeu,  indignantly,  and  shouldered  my  umbrella 
with  fierce  determination.  I  began  to  hate  the  pet¬ 
ty  miseries,  the  disappointed  hope,  the  mirages,  of 
house-hunting. 

The  only  comfort  I  got  from  Mrs.  Masterman  was : 
“  She  could  have  told  me  at  once  that  Plangdon 
would  never  do.”  Lizzy  looked  sorry. 

My  third  pilgrimage  was  to  a  very  diflferent  sort 
of  place,  Harrington.  I  got  to  that  sombre  Berk¬ 
shire  market-town,  by  a  fittle  branch  railway  from 
Brindleton.  We  ran  down  from  the  open  country 
into  a  valley  stretching  downward  to  the  Thames. 
The  town  consisted  ot  four  streets,  of  queer  gable- 
ended  pent-housed  buildings,  debouching  in  a  mar¬ 
ket-place,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  bow- 
window  of  a  large  inn.  Beyond  this  the  street 
ran  straight  to  a  huge  pile  of  stone,  surrounded  by 
acres  of  dim  churchyard,  thick  set  with  head¬ 
stones. 

The  house  was  shown  me  by  the  parish  clerk,  for 
it  belonged  to  the  clergyman.  The  clerk  was  a 
small  tradesman,  stout,  rubicund  and  smoothly  re¬ 
spectable,  deferential,  and  with  a  second-hand  cleri¬ 
cal  manner,  which  was  not  exactly  hypocritical,  but 
looked  rather  like  it  Again  I  saw  the  shuttered 
windows  and  dusty  walls  of  a  house  to  let ;  again 
the  key  opened  a  jarring  and  echoing  tenement  A 
little  quicker,  and  we  should  have  come  on  revelling 
fiuries  or  a  sleeping  Brownie.  As  it  was,  we  saw 
nothing.  It  is  hard  to  steal  a  march  on  fairies. 
The  house  had  been  a  doctor’s.  There  was  not 
much  to  say  against  it  at  forty-five  pounds  a  year. 
Good  rooms — up  and  down,  plenty  of  store- 
roonrs,  large  cellar,  great  out-houses,  disused  coach¬ 
house,  mouldy  doors,  detached  wash-house;  alto¬ 
gether,  the  place  where  a  murder  must  have  been,  I 
or  certainly  would  be,  committed ;  large  dark  yards ;  I 
with  one  dim  latticed  window  looking  on  a  paved 
court,  every  stone  in  it  cracked  across.  The  gar¬ 
den,  a  little  damp  enclosure,  with  gouty-jointed 
trees  hung  with  cobwebs,  was  across  the  ro^,  and 
open  to  every  one  who  passed. 

“That  churchyard  makes  a  veiw  bad  look-out, 
clerk,”  siud  I.  “  I  should  mope  to  death  here.” 

“  Sir,  you  know  there ’s  no  burials  now  in  the 
part  opposite  your  windows.” 

“  My  windows  ?  No.  It  won’t  do,”  I  said  em¬ 
phatically,  to  the  bland  clerk ;  “  veiy  duU,  and  no 


view.  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Barker,  say  it’s 
very  nice,  but  does  n’t  quite  suit  me.” 

“  Try  Surrey,  dear  Ned,”  said  Lizzie,  on  my  re¬ 
turn,  as  she  stuck  a  lily  of  the  valley  in  my  button¬ 
hole,  so  constituting  me  her  delighted  and  daring 
knight-errant  for  the  day.  “  How  cruel  it  is  of  ma 
making  my  poor  Ned  take  all  this  trouble.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Masterman. 
“  What  can  be  more  important,  my  dear,  than  the 
choice  of  a  house  ?  It  would  not  be  too  much  if 
Edward  spent  six  weeks  looking  for  a  desirable  resi¬ 
dence.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  inexperienced 
young  creatures  put  up  with  any  avoidable  incon¬ 
veniences.  Edward,  try  Surrey.  What  do  you 
say  to  Crayton  or  Northgate  ?  ” 

To  Northgate  I  went.  Curious  old  town,  with 
an  up  and  down  street,  and  a  fine  old  Elizabethan 
palace  at  one  end,  out  of  whose  gateway  one  almost 
expected  to  see  old  Doctor  Donne  emerge,  or  ex¬ 
cellent  Mr.  Evelyn.  The  High-street  seemed  to  end 
in  a  green  field  at  one  end,  and  a  rifle  drill-shed  at 
the  other.  A  river  ran  across  Northgate,  fine 
wooded  hills  girded  it  in.  One  old  church  lay 
broadside  on  to  the  quaint  High-street,  and  anoth¬ 
er  gloomed  down  on  it  from  a  side  opening,  like  a 
fortress  built  to  command  it  in  times  when  the  citi¬ 
zens  were  factious  and  turbulent.  Facing  this  there 
was  an  inn  with  plate-glass  windows  and  an  mr  of 
snug  comfort  that  made  the  beef  and  ale  most  pal¬ 
atable. 

The  house-agent  was  a  little  chirpy  red-faced  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  white  hair,  and  an  after-dinner 
manner  of  such  intense  chuckling  enjoyment  at  his 
own  importance  and  success,  that  he  seemed  longing 
every  moment  to  burst  into  a  laugh.  His  wife,  a 
pleasant  neatly  dressed  old  lady,  with  flying  lilac 
ribbons,  stood  at  the  office  door,  in  equal  good  na¬ 
ture,  and  with  equal  importance  and  bustle. 

“  Not  a  house  to  be  had  in  Northgate ;  great  de¬ 
mand  ;  people  coming  from  Cr^’ton  and  snapping 
up  everything ;  ain’t  they  Mrs.  Dawkins  ?  ” 


“  And  land  dear,  and  not  to  be  had.  Is  it,  Mrs. 
Dawkins  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  rod,  Mr.  Dawkins.” 

“  But  I  ’ll  see.  Why,  is  n’t  there  that  house  on 
the  Nortyton-road  ?  Old  lady  died  only  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  and  next  day  they  sent  here  to  tell  me  to 
put  the  house  up  to  let.  Did  n’t  they,  Mrs.  Daw¬ 
kins  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  they  did,  Mr.  Dawkins.” 

'Then  the  jolly  old  couple  looked  at  each  other, 
and  laughed  and  chirped  at  the  very  thought  of  an 
old  lady  dying  on  Monday,  and  they  having  to  put 
“  To  Let  ”  up  in  the  window  the  day  after.  I  did 
not  see  the  joke. 

The  house  was  a  little  trim  building,  one  of  a  row 
of  six,  with  a  little  garden  in  front,  and  a  low  wall 
of  pierced  stone-work.  The  front  windows  com¬ 
manded  a  view — pleasant?  Well,  not  so  varied 
as  it  might  have  been,  —  a  huge  square  flat  field 
planted  with  cow-cabbages.  The  back  windows 
stared  on  a  small  parallelogram  of  garden,  now  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  There  was  a  little  mean  front 
room,  and  there  was  a  handsome  but  dull  drawing¬ 
room,  and  five  or  six  little  binns  of  bedrooms,  like 
those  you  find  at  sea-side  lodging-houses.  I  left  dis¬ 
satisfied. 

I  had  only  Crayton  to  visit.  When  a  man  goes 
house-hunting  he  is  apt  to  become  superstitious,  and 
to  look  around  him  for  auguries  and  omens  of  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  He  tries  to  discover  whether  the 
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^ace  he  is  visiting  is  or  is  not  to  be  the  place  which 
Providence  has  chosen  for  his  next  halting-place  in 
life’s  march.  He  tries  to  get  the  place  into  focus, 
and  to  consider  whether  such  an  outlook,  such  a 
road  at  the  back,  such  neighbors,  such  an  aspect, 
are  supportable  or  insupportable.  He  looks  at  the 
gate,  to  see  if  it  be  the  sort  of  gate  at  which  he 
would  like  to  make  his  exits  and  his  entrances.  He 
poses  himself  in  the  dining-room,  behind  an  imagi¬ 
nary'  rank  and  file  of  decanters,  and  speculates  if  he 
could  be  witty  or  comfortable  there  —  or  both  —  or 
either  —  or  neither  ?  I  had  tried  those  mental  pic¬ 
tures  at  Northgate,  and  they  had  come  out  damaged 
photographs.  I  had  still  to  ti^  them  at  Crayton. 

I  shot  down  there  one  morning, —  hour  and  a  half 
fi?om  Waterloo  Bridge.  Pretty  station,  rolling  hills 
quite  alive  with  the  passing  shadows  of  clouds  and 

flimpses  of  glancing  sunshine.  Higher  on  a  huge 
noil,  a  big  mansion,  like  Aladdin’s  palace  modern¬ 
ized  ;  and  deep  down  in  a  valley  among  these  hills 
behind,  intersecting  green  waves  of  trees,  the  town, 
dotted  white  here  and  there  with  villas  and  mosa¬ 
icked  on  its  edges  with  bright  green  meadows,  and 
red-dotted  groups  of  cattle,  and  whiter  specks,  which 
are  sheep,  and  long  dark  lines  of  Scotch  firs,  and 
broken  banks  of  nee-colored  sand.  The  Surrey 
hills,  then,  do  really  exist?  I  had  always  thought 
they  were  imaginings  of  London  lodging-house  keep¬ 
ers. 

The  town  one  long  street,  with  gray  hills  for  its 
horizon.  Its  pavement,  a  high  terrace  on  one  side ; 
a  stationer  (also  a  druggist),  a  haberdasher,  several 
inns,  a  tobacconist,  and  wine-merchant,  its  most  no¬ 
ticeable  tenants.  The  house-agents,  two  gentle¬ 
manly  young  red-whiskered  men  exactly  alike,  and 
their  father,  a  pleasant  rosy  old  man  of  a  bygone 
age,  portly  and  courteous.  They  told  me  of  a  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  Downton-road,  towards  Oxberry-hill,  — 
five  bedrooms,  rent  forty-five  pounds,  gas  laid  on, 
good  supply  of  water,  nice  small  garden,  good  repair. 
Would  I  see  it?  Their  clerk  would  get  the  Keys 
and  show  it  me. 

Ofi*  I  went,  and  with  good  omens ;  sky  blue,  day 
pleasant  Lizzy,  perhaps  here  is  to  be  our  nest 
My  dear  Mrs.  Masterman,  perhaps  I  may  even  yet 
appease  you.  About  half  a  mile’s  walk  led  us  to 
the  borders  of  Crayton.  Past  builders’  yard,  past 
small  suburban  shops,  past  gardens  seen  through 
grated  doors,  past  schools  with  noise  and  chatter 
oozing  from  every  window,  past  half  country  road¬ 
side  inns,  with  sign,  trou^,  and  outside  benches, 
then  up  side-roaiu  encumbered  with  rubbish,  and 
heaps  and  piles  of  bricks,  and  preparations  for 
building  more  raw  new  houses,  such  as  those  that 
already  lined  half  the  road.  Then  a  pretty  lane, 
and  a  corner  cottage,  gable-ended,  Swiss  as  to  its 
wood-work,  with  a  pretty  projectii^  porch,  and  a 
little  high  green  platform  of  lawn.  1  liked  the  place 
at  once ;  so  bright,  snug,  and  cheerful 
The  smart  My  finm  the  auctioneer’s  reasoned 
with  the  lock  for  a  moment,  then  threw  open  the 
front  door.  Yes,  all  good.  Pretty  hall,  two  cheer¬ 
ful  rooms,  with  gay  but  not  vulgar  papers,  handsome 
marble  mantel-nieces,  high  square  rooms  with  plentv 
of  window.  Yes,  there  my  bookcase  could  stan^, 
there  my  chair,  there  Lizzy’s  fantasies  and  piano. 
Yes,  it  would  do.  The  bedrooms,  too,  were  good, 
and  commanded  fine  views  of  the  hills.  Exc^ent 
cellar,  neat  bath-room,  useful  kitchen.  Only  one 
blotch  on  the  paper  in  the  drawing-room  dimmed 
its  white  and  gold  What  was  that  blotch  ? 

A  slight  stoppage  in  the  roof ;  spout  where  the 


snow  last  January  had  lodged  and  worked  in.  That 
should  be  at  once  put  right,  —  in  “  perfect  repair," 
was  what  the  landlord,  Mr.  Mosser,  promised,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  his  word.  I  think  it  was  the  lawn 
after  all,  that  decided  me ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Masterman 
observes,  I  am  so  unpractical  a  man.  Tliere  was  a 
charming  view  from  the  lawn;  a  park  across  the 
lane,  on  one  side ;  before  it,  the  town  and  the  hilla 

So  I  took  the  house,  and  proud  I  was  when  Mn. 
Masterman  consented  to  come  and  stay  six  weeks 
with  us,  and  when  I  led  Lizzy  into  the  house  on  onr 
return  from  our  honeymoon  tour  in  Switzerland. 
We  have  been  at  Crayton  now  two  months,  ami  we 
like  it.  The  second  day  we  were  there,  the  baker’s 
man  informed  our  servant,  to  our  great  delight,  that 
a  nightingale  every  year  built  in  the  ivy  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  elm  from  the  lamp  at  the  corner  of  our  road, 
the  lamp,  in  fact,  that  glimmers  over  the  corner  of 
our  lawn.  We  have  since  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
baker ;  still,  the  information  gave  us  pleasure  for  the 
time,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  it  until  ex¬ 
perience  proved  the  contrary.  But  our  greatest 
triumph  was  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  when  we  first 
saw  four  brawny  gray  horses  emerge  from  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  advance  up  a  sandy  lane  facing  our 
house,  straining  every  sinew,  and  dragging  after 
them  the  huge  van  stored  with  our  furniture.  Then 
Lizzy  and  I  felt  that  we  were  housekeepers,  and 
were  launched  into  life.  And  so  we  were;  and 
moreover  we  had  Mrs.  Masterman  in  attendance,  to 
guard  us,  as  she  observed,  “  from  a  thousand  decep¬ 
tions.”  The  chief  feature  of  Crayton,  for  the  fiik 
week,  seemed  to  be  the  perpetual  whirling  of  trades¬ 
men’s  light  carts  to  and  from  our  door,  and  the 
incessant  calling  of  butchers  and  bakers  for  orders. 
But  we  hope  to  live  through  all  this,  having  Mrs. 
Masterman  to  take  care  of  us.  I  like  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  so  does  Lizzie.  But  perhaps  six  weeks 
is  rather  a  long  while  to  be  taken  care  of,  at  one 
time. 

THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

In  the  midst  of  war  tidings  which  scarcely  left 
room  for  a  thought  of  peacefm  victories,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Telegraph  has  been  safely  laid.  In  its  own  way 
this  enterprise  has  called  forth  an  amount  of  skill 
and  courage  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the 
proudest  achievements  of  armies,  and  it  may  turn 
out  that  even  the  results  of  the  German  struggle  will 
be  less  potent  in  their  influence  on  the  future  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  world  than  the  success  of  a  bold  com¬ 
mercial  venture  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the 
relations  between  Europe  and  America.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  indulge  in  the  hackneyed  common¬ 
places  of  the  annihilation  of  time  and  distance,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  value  of  the  link  which 
has  just  been  completed  between  the  Old  and  New 
j  Worlds.  In  commerce,  the  experience  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  very  defective  telegraph  system  between 
England  and  India  has  taught  us  how  entirely  the 
new  mode  of  intercourse  must  supersede  the  tardy 
movements  of  steam-engines  by  sea  and  land.  All 
the  great  Indian  trade  is  now  virtually  absorbed  by 
the  telegraph,  and  written  communications  are  used 
only  to  confirm  and  amplify  the  instructions  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  wire.  The  influence  thus  ex¬ 
erted  upon  trading  intercourse  has,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  unlucky 
and  Masterman’s  Bank,  intensified  panic  and  disas¬ 
ter,  but  the  broad  result  has  been  to  eliminate  from 
commerce  one  of  its  most  formidable  risks.  So  long 
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I  as  weeks  and  months  intervened  between  the  ^ving 
of  an  order  and  its  execution,  the  most  cautiously 
tested  intelligence  often  failed  to  avert  the  most  se¬ 
rious  dangers.  Every  purchase  had  to  be  effected 
on  the  f)uft»  of  reports  which  might  wholly  misrepre- 
tent  the  trading  and  financial  position  at  the  time 
when  the  commission  was  executed;  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  telegraph,  if  less  scope  is  given  for  some 
great  toup  dependent  on  individual  foresight  and 
speculation,  the  field  for  prudent  enterprise  is  pro- 
j^onately  enlarged. 

What  has  happened  in  the  trade  with  India  will 
be  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  more  important 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  with  British  North 
America.  Nor  will  the  political  advantages  be  less 
than  those  secured  by  commerce.  Rapid  inter¬ 
course  would,  on  many  recent  occasions,  have  been 
of  inestimable  value.  The  near  approach  to  war  at 
the  time  of  the  Trent  dispute  might  have  been  al¬ 
together  avoided  by  an  easier  and  speedier  inter¬ 
change  of  communication  between  the  governments 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  As  it  was,  the 
interval  consumed  by  the  double  passage  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  was  sufficient  to  work  the  two  great  communi¬ 
ties  concerned  in  the  quarrel  into  a  state  of  opinion 
which  made  the  news  of  our  preparations,  when  it 
did  arrive,  jar  violently  on  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Americans  had  contemplated  the  exploit  of 
Captain  Wilkes ;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  serious 
indignation  of  England  was  not  received  until  the 
peo^e  of  America  had  committed  themselves  to  an 
extent  which  made  it  only  not  impossible  for  their 
government  to  retrace  its  steps.  Nations  which  are 
placed  in  immediate  neighborhood  are  seldom  sur¬ 
prised  into  war,  although  their  propinquity  exposes 
them  to  a  multitude  of  differences  which  can  scarce¬ 
ly  arise  in  the  relations  of  more  distant  countries. 
Ihe  telegraph  removes  the  special  danger  of  sur¬ 
prise,  without  introducing  the  conflicts  which  are 
apt  to  arise  from  too  close  propinquity ;  and  as  by 
far  the  greatest  risk  of  collisions  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  United  States  arises  from  mutual  igno¬ 
rance  at  critical  moments  of  each  other’s  sentiments, 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  may  without  exaggeration 
be  described  as  a  security  for  peace  in  a  sense  which 
would  be  wholly  untrue  as  regards  almost  any  other 
similar  enterprise  that  can  imagined.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  relations  between  the  merchants  of  Liv¬ 
erpool  and  New  York,  and  the  governments  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Washington,  that  the  telegraph  will  be  an 
engine  of  enormous  utiliW.  Almost  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  are  mechani¬ 
cally  united,  the  great  scheme  of  the  Confederation 
of  British  North  America  is  approaching  its  consum¬ 
mation. 

Among  the  first  tidings  that  we  may  expect  to 
receive  through  the  telegraphic  cable  is  the  report, 
now  imminent,  of  the  absolute  agreement  of  all  the 
provinces  to  the  project  of  union  ;  and  the  final  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  detaib  of  this  important  transac¬ 
tion  will  be  incalculably  facilitated  by  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  constant  and  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  governments  of  England  and  her  colonies.  The 
tardiness  of  the  communications  between  England 
and  Canada  has  been  felt  by  the  colonial  authorities 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  the  maintenance 
of  wholesome  relations,  and  a  not  unimportant  par¬ 
ty  in  Canada  has  made  the  establishment  of  more 
perfect  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  perpetual  Com¬ 
mittee  sitting  in  England,  the  corner-stone  of  its 
policy.  The  necessity  for  this  clumsy  contrivance 
will  be  in  great  part  obviated  by  the  faciliries  which 


a  direct  telegraph  will  afford,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  increased  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
from  day  to  day  in  our  North  American  Empire 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  could  do  to  cement 
the  union  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies. 

The  obvious  benefits  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  are  not  the  only  grounds 
for  congratulation.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  is  a 
thing  for  Englishmen  to  be  proud  of.  If  the  first 
audacious  experiment  had  Men  successful,  there 
would  have  been  less  to  flatter  a  legitimate  national 
complacency  than  there  is  in  that  triumph  of  perse¬ 
verance  over  repeated  discomfiture  which  has  at 
length  rewarded  the  boldest  of  modern  commercial 
ventures.  As  a  mechanical  and  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  laying  of  the  cable  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to 
be  compared  even  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
last  year.  We  learned  then  the  possibility  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  rope  lost  in  the  utmost  depths  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  This  year’s  expedition  has  fortunately  as 
yet  had  no  such  lesson  to  teach  or  to  confirm.  It 
was  confidently  believed  that  the  machinery  pro¬ 
vided  to  repair  any  accident  would  have  proved 
far  superior  to  the  very  defective  appliances  em¬ 
ployed  on  former  occasions,  though  even  now  it  is 
probable  that  the  perfection  of  engineeri^  skill  has 
not  been  reached.  But,  happily,  the  sufMiency  of 
these  precautions  has  not  been  put  to  the  test.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  information  supplied, 
and  from  the  regular  progress  of  the  expedition 
from  day  to  day,  no  hitch  of  the  smallest  conse¬ 
quence  occurred  Everything  went  smoothly  and 
merrily.  Yet  even  in  this  there  is  no  less  ground 
for  admiration  than  in  the  most  skilful  or  daring 
struggles  against  unexpected  obstacles.  It  is  a 
wonderful  feat  to  have  manufactured  1,800  miles  of 
a  cable  to  which  the  minutest  defect  would  have 
been  fatal,  and  to  have  laid  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  without  a  flaw.  The  vigilance  required  in 
the  construction,  and  the  ingenuity  and  sxill  with 
which  the  testing  operations  were  devised  and  con¬ 
ducted,  are  themselves  among  the  highest  triumphs 
of  scientific  engineering. 

For  the  first  time  a  long  deep-sea  cable  has  been 
laid  in  perfect  order.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
expedition  will  amply  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  new 
means  devised  for  recovering  and  completing  the 
hall-finished  work  of  last  year.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  arduous  part  of  the  task,  but  there  is  no  reascm 
to  despair  of  a  successful  issue.  It  is  proved  that  a 
cable  may  be  grappled  at  almost  any  depth,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  brought  safely 
to  the  surface.  The  failure  of  the  attempts  made 
immediately  after  the  accident  proves  nothing 
against  the  feasibility  of  the  present  attempt.  The 
Atlantic  Telegraph  engineers  can  now  afford  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  appbances  used  in  1865  were  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  'The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  so  little  confidence  was  felt 
in  the  possibility  of  using  any  picking-up  machinery 
with  effect,  that  no  sufficient  attention  was  paid  to 
this  part  of  the  undertaking  to  give  it  a  reasonable 
chance.  Much,  though  perhaps  not  yet  enough, 
has  now  been  done  to  facilitate  the  operation ;  and 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  on  the  present  occasion, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubtiim  that  it  is  within 
the  powers  of  modem  science.  We  know  that  it  is  not 
imp^ble  to  find  and  seize  the  cable.  It  is  certain 
that  the  silt  of  the  Atlantic  will  not,  by  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  a  single  year,  appreciably  increase  the 
difficulty.  The  ropes  to  be  used  are  amply  strong 
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enough,  provided  the  fiiction  be  kept  down  by  work¬ 
ing  slowly  and  by  freeing  the  end  of  the  cable ;  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
breaking  the  old  cable  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
point'to  be  raised,  so  as  to  avoid  the  drag  of  a  long 
stretch  of  rope  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  novel  attempt  may  disclose  new  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties ;  but  it  is  just  as  p^ible  that 
they  may  be  surmounted  at  once,  and  it  is  almost 
certmn  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  yield  to  sci¬ 
ence,  backed  by  a  larger  experience. 

The  rtusing  of  the  old  cable  will  crown  the  success 
already  achieved,  and  the  progress  of  the  under¬ 
taking  will  be  watched  with  an  anxiety  only  short 
of  that  with  which  the  laying  of  the  new  rope  has 
been  looked  for.  The  great  question  that  remains 
for  time  to  solve  is  the  probable  duration  of  the 
cable.  No  similar  wire  has  ever  lasted  more  than  a 
few  yeare,  but  many  of  the  conditions  of  an  Atlantic 
cable  are  more  favorable  to  longevity  than  those  of 
any  rope  previously  submerged.  In  the  first  place, 
the  manufacture  has  been  more  perfect,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  deep  ocean  gives  an  additional 
expectation  of  life  to  the  cable.  Still,  no  very  pro¬ 
longed  existence  in  working  order  can  be  predicted 
until  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  lay  a  much 
heavier  wire  than  that  which  now  traverses  the  At¬ 
lantic.  All  past  experience  shows  that  a  very  thick 
cable  may  be  tnsted  to  last  for  an  indefinite  time, 
while  those  of  less  bulk  are  always  in  danger  of 
fracture  from  the  gradual  rusting  of  the  iron  casing 
at  points  where  a  considerable  strain  may  exist  A 
thoroughly  satisfactory  Atlantic  cable  will  never  be 
submerged  until  we  have  two  Great  Easterns  to 
divide  tne  work  between  them ;  but  if  the  new  line 
lasts  in  good  condition  even  as  long  as  the  filtered 
wire  of  last  year,  enough  will  have  been  done  to 
insure  the  ultimate  estamishment  of  permanent  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  across  the  Atlantic.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  comparatively  slight  cable  which 
has  just  been  laid  will  have,  at  any  rate,  years 
enough  of  life  in  it  to  insure  to  the  enterprising  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  scheme  the  pecuniary  reweird  which 
they  have  so  well  deserved. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

I  Soox  after  the  publication  of  M.  Renan’s  late 
1  work,  “  Les  Apdtres,”  the  walls  of  Paris  were  cov- 

I  ered  with  large  posters,  announcing  the  publication 
of  a  work  in  answer  to  the  author.  The  title  of  the 
1  book  refuting  the  author  of  “  Les  Apdtres  ”  is 
“  Christ  Crucified  by  Ernest  Renan.” 

The  Memoirs  of  Prince  TallejTand  —  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  which,  by  an  extraordinary  will  of  the  late 
owner,  were  not  to  be  touched  for  thirty  years  — 
will  be  published  during  the  coming  autumn.  The 
Duchess  de  Dino,  TallejTand’s  niece,  however,  was 
enabled  to  veto  this  strange  clause  in  the  document, 
and  the  work  is  to  appear  simultaneously  in  London, 
Paris,  and,  it  was  originally  intended,  Vienna. 

'The  inauguration  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Andr^ 
Dumont,  the  celebrated  Belgian  geologist,  recently 

I  took  place  at  Lidge,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  ana  a  distinguished  body  of 
delegates  fixim  foreign  geological  socieries.  M.  Du¬ 
mont  was  bom  in  1809,  at  Lidge,  where  he  occu¬ 
pied  the  post  of  Professor  of  Gemogy.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Belgian  g^ogists,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  **  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Province  of  Lidge,”  for  which  he  received  the  Med- 
|!  al  of  the  Belgium  Academy,  and  ^e  Wollaston 
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Medal  of  the  Geolc^cal  Society  of  London,  in 
1840.  Dumont  died  in  1857,  at  his  native  town. 

The  Parisian  comic  sheet,  the  Figaro,  informs  its 
readers  as  to  the  true  names  of  certain  popular  wri¬ 
ters.  “Fernand  Caballero ”  conceals  the  name  of 
a  Queen’s  sister,  —  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Duchess  of  Montpensier.  The  Emperor’s  consin, 
Madame  Ratazzi,  has  signed  as  “  Camille  Bernard,” 

“  Baron  Stack,”  and  “  Viscount  d’Albens.”  The 
father  of  this  authoress  was  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Wyse, 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  for  many 
years  hkiglish  Minister  at  Athens.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  first 
Emperor,  and  separated  from  his  wife  soon  after  his 
marriage.  His  eldest  daughter  married  Prince  de 
Solms ;  and,  a  fortnight  after  his  death,  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel’s  then  Minister,  Ratazzi.  As  the  Princess 
de  Solms,  her  salon  in  Paris  was  celebrated  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  semi-literary  and  artistic 
world  of  Paris.  “  Henri  Desroches  ”  and  “  Jacques 
Reynaud  ”  are  the  pseudonymes  of  Madame  Dash. 

A  CURIOUS  book  has  just  been  published  at  Paris, 
in  which,  under  the  title,  “  Manifeste  du  Magndt- 
isme  du  Globe  et  de  I’Humanitd,”  the  author,  Capt 
Bruck,  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race  is  influenced  by  the  earth’s  magnetism.  : 
In  like  manner  as  the  zodiacal  light,  shooting  stars 
and  other  natural  phenomena  are  referable  to  an 
eflfect  of  magnetism,  so  are  great  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  nations  and  of  individuals.  For  example, 
the  9th  of  November  is  the  day  of  least  magnetic 
circulation  and  of  least  physictd  and  moral  energy, 
while  the  22d  of  June  is  the  day  of  most  circu¬ 
lation  and  most  energy.  The  1 8th  Brumaire  (No¬ 
vember  9)  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  the 
First  Consul,  —  the  22d  of  June  saw  the  finish  of 
the  Empire.  Then  again,  it  is  to  magnetism  that 
certain  great  moral  movements  are  due, —  Teutonism 
In  Prussia,  Anglicanism  In  England,  Gallicanism 
in  France,  and  Catholicism  In  the  Papal  States. 
Moral  philosophers  will  perhaps  be  amused  at  this 
mode  of  treating  their  special  subject,  —  whether 
science  will  be  benefited  thereby  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  Capt  Bruck  states  that  he  is  prepared  for 
clamor,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  dreamer. 

The  Spectator,  in  the  course  of  a  notice  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz’s  “  Geolcmcal  Sketches,”  says :  “  The 
author  has  enjoyed  the  immense  advantage  of 
studying  his  subject  in  the  New  World  as  well  as 
the  Old,  and  is  at  home  both  in  the  Alps  and  In 
those  interesting  Laurentian  hills,  stretching  from 
Eastern  Canada  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  that  first 
broke  the  uniform  level  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
lifted  themselves  above  the  primeval  waters.  His 
style  is  attractive,  and  there  is  just  that  touch  of 
Continental  liveliness  which  is  very  pleasant,  duly 
restnuned  as  it  Is  by  scientific  training.  The  lec¬ 
tures  embrace  the  successive  geolc^Ical  eras,  from 
the  upraising  of  the  Silurian  beach  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  that  constituted  the  first  land,  thereby  entitling 
that  continent  to  the  designation  of  the  Old  World, 
to  the  glacial  period ;  and  any  one  who  reads  them 
carefully  will  find  himself  possessed  in  an  agree¬ 
able  way  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  science.  The 
author  concludes  with  a  couple  of  lectures  on  the 
Internal  structure  and  progression  of  glaciers,  and 
announces  his  Intention  of  treating  this  subject  at 
greater  length  in  a  future  volume.  Owing  to  the 
extensive  l^d  surfaces  on  the  American  continent, 
the  same  set  of  fitcts  presents  quite  a  different  as¬ 
pect  there  and  in  the  Old  World,  and  M.  Agassiz 
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hopes  to  be  enabled  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the 
vaata  quatstio  of  glacial  phenomena.” 

The  invention  of  the  needle  gun  has  been  claimed 
by  the  Prussians,  the  French,  and  the  Belgians. 
According  to  the  Prussians,  Nicholas  Dreyse,  pro¬ 
prietor  m  large  establishments  of  fire-arms  at  l^m- 
menla,  a  small  town  near  Erfurt,  presented  this 
gtm  to  the  King  in  1 844,  and  some  years  after  it 
was  introduced  into  the  regiments  of  the  Guard,  and 
for  twelve  years  it  has  been  in  use  in  the  whole 
armv  (infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineers).  In  1848, 
when  the  Beninese  attacked  the  arsenal,  they  man¬ 
aged  to  get  hold  of  a  dozen  of  these  guns,  and  in 
1850  one  of  these  very  guns  is  said  to  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Paris  at  the  Aop  of  a  marchand  (Tarmes. 
In  1849  the  needle  gun  was  used  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  where  it  made  great  havoc  among 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  Others  attribute  the 
invention  to  a  M.  Descoutures,  an  old  member  of 
the  Polytechnic,  and  brother  of  M.  Descoutures, 
Advocate-General  of  the  Court  of  Paris.  It  is  said 
that  M.  Descoutures  presented  this  gun  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  was  struck  with  its  advantages,  and 
charged  Colonel,  now  General  Fav^,  to  make  ex- 
peninents ;  and  that  the  same  having  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  Emperor  placed  it  in  the  special  armory, 
and  evei^roposed  to  give  it  the  name  of  FulsU  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  first  objections  to  its  employment  were 
made  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  commissions 
and  sulA'ommissions  formed  to  examine  it  agreed  in 
the  advantage  which  it  possessed  in  point  of  quick¬ 
ness,  but  at  the  same  time  reported  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  firing  heated  the  gun,  and  soiled  the  breech. 
Their  pnncipal  objections,  however,  were  :  1.  That 
the  weakness  of  the  butt  end  was  injurious  to  the 
handling  of  the  bayonet.  2.  The  rapidity  of  the 
fire  rendered  the  carriage  of  cartridges  difficult  both 
for  the  soldier  and  for  the  ammunition  wagon.  In 
consequence  of  these  objections  M.  Descoutures  is 
said  to  have  carried  the  invention  to  Prussia,  where 
it  was,  with  some  improvements,  adopted. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Belgian  papers  says :  “  All 
the  world  knows  the  skilful  gun  manufacturer,  M. 
Montiguy,  whose  magnificent  collection  of  arms  are 
displayed  in  the  Passage  St.  Hubert,  at  Brusseb. 
He  is  the  son  and  the  fellow-laborer  of  the  true  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  system  which  bears  his  name,  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  Is  the  base  of  all  breech-loading  arms. 
There  were  at  one  time  several  sorts  of  breech¬ 
loading  needle  guns,  but  of  all  these  the  essential 
point,  that  upon  which  the  invention  is  based,  is  the 
Ignition  of  the  cartridge  by  the  prick  of  a  needle, 
and  this  discovery  is  neither  French  nor  Prussian, 
but  is  due  to  the  celebrated  gun  manufacturer,  Jo¬ 
seph  Montiguy,  who  dwelt  in  Brussels  from  1818  to 
1835,  and  who,  in  1832,  invented  the  first  breech¬ 
loading  gun  ignited  by  a  needle,  Montiguy  did 
not  stop  here.  lie  likewise  invented  a  breech¬ 
loading  cannon,  to  which  he  also  applied  his  system 
of  ignition  by  the  needle.  His  invention  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Belgian  government,  who,  however, 
refused  to  entertain  it.  In  1834  the  Czar  proposed 
to  Montif^y  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  .system  of  bouches  a  feu.  He 
accordingly  set  out  in  1835,  and  constructed  at  the 
arsenal  at  St.  Petersburg  some  24,  18,  12,  and  6- 
ponnders,  and  howitzers  of  ten  cwt.,  all  of  which 
were  breech-loaders,  and  ignited  by  a  needle.  The 
trials  were  very  successful,  but  the  heads  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  department  were  also  obstinate,  and  imbued 
with  old  and  fabe  ideas,  and  Montiguy  was  so 


disappointed  that  he  died  of  grief  in  1845.”  The 
neeule  gun  b  called  in  German  ZUndnadelgewehr, 
The  cartridge  is  composed  of  two  parts,  —  namely, 
the  charge  of  powder  with  the  conical  ball,  and  tM 
Ziindgpiegel,  a  little  piece  of  card  wdth  two  cavities, 
in  the  middle  o(  which  is  the  tinder,  called  the 
ZUndpille.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  original 
inventor  of  the  needle  gun,  there  can  be  Tittle 
doubt  that  Herr  Dreyse  Invented  the  cartridge  now 
used  by  the  Prussians. 

The  new  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  quotes 
from  Mr.  Proctor's  still  unpublished  Life  of  Cnarles 
Lamb  the  following  summar}' :  —  Charles  Lamb  was 
bom  almost  in  penury,  and  he  was  taught  by  char¬ 
ity.  Even  when  a  boy  he  was  forced  to  labor  for 
his  bread.  In  the  first  opening  of  manhood  a  terri¬ 
ble  calamity  fell  upon  him :  in  magnitude  fit  to  form 
the  mystery  or  centre  of  an  antique  drama.  He 
had  to  dwell,  all  his  days,  with  a  person  incurably 
mad.  From  poverty  he  passed  at  once  to  unple»ant 
toil  and  perpetual  fear.  These  were  the  sole  changes 
in  his  fortune.  Yet,  he  gmned  friends,  respect,  a 
position,  and  great  sympathy  from  all ;  showing 
what  one  poor  unbeneficed  man,  under  grievous 
misfortune,  may  do,  if  he  be  active  and  true  and 
constant  to  the  end.  Of  some  of  hb  letters  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  writes :  It  is  in  these  that  he 
pours  forth  (what  he  afterwards  composed  into  a 
charming  essay)  his  feelli^  at  receiving  his  pien- 
slon  from  the  East  India  Company,  —  this  was  in 
exact  figures,  £  441  a  year  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  an  annuity  after  his  death  to  hb  sbter. 
To  Wordsworth  he  writes :  “  I  came  home  forever 
on  Tuesday  last  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my 
condition  overwhelmed  me  ;  it  was  like  passing  from 
time  to  eternity.”  To  Bernard  Barton :  “  I  have 
scarce  steadiness  of  hand  to  compo^  a  letter.  I  am 
free,  B.  B.,  free  as  air.  I  will  live  another  fifty 

years . Positively  the  best  thing  a  man  can 

have  to  do  is  nothing,  and  next  to  that  perhaps 
good  works.”  To  Miss  Hutchinson  :  “  I  would  not 

fo  back  to  my  prison  for  seven  years  longer  for 

10,000  a  year . My  weather-glass  stands  at  a 

degree  or  two  above  content.”  Alas!  in  1829, 
only  four  years  after  this  paroxysm  of  delight,  he 
writes :  “  I  assure  you  no  work  is  more  than  over¬ 
work  ;  the  mind  preys  on  itself,  —  the  most  unwhole¬ 
some  food.  I  have  ceased  to  care  for  almost  any¬ 
thing . Home  I  have  none.  Never  did  the 

waters  of  heaven  pour  down  on  a  forlomer  head. 
What  I  can  do  and  overdo  b  to  walk.  I  am  a  san¬ 
guinary  murderer  of  time.  But  the  oracle  b  silent.” 
And  there  he  might  be  seen  wandering  over  all  the 
fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  Enfield,  accompia- 
nied  by,  or  rather  following,  a  large  d<^,  to  whose 
erratic  propensities  he  became  a  slave.  Tbe  untold 
usefulness  of  the  habit  of  mechanical  labor  to  such 
a  temperament  as  hb  became  too  apparent  His 
secure  literary  success  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
him  any  pleasure,  indeed  he  seems  hardly  to  nave 
believed  In  it  He  asked  the  American  writer,  Mr. 
Willis  (who  said  he  had  bought  “  Elia  ”  in  America), 
what  he  gave  for  it  ?  “  About  seven  and  six¬ 

pence.”  “  Permit  me  then  to  pay  you  that,”  grave¬ 
ly  counting  out  the  money.  I  never  yet  wrote  any¬ 
thing  that  would  sell,  t  am  the  publbher’s  min. 
MyTast  poem  will  sell — not  a  copy.  Have  you 
seen  it?”  Willb  had  not.  “It’s  only  eighteen 
pence,  —  and  I’ll  give  you  sixpence  towai^  it.” 
Nor  did  the  confidence  m  his  own  powere  sustain 
him.  He  wrote  to  Southey  a  little  tefore  thb :  “  I 
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find  genius  declines  with  me,  but  I  get  clever.”  He 
was  worried  out  of  proportion,  by  being  asked  to 
write  in  albums  and  in  the  pretty  glos^  illustrated 
Annuals  that  were  then  so  popular.  “  If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  ny  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  there  will  albums  be.” 

THE  SUNDEW. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "ATALAMTA  IN  CALTDON.” 

A  LITTLE  marsh-plant,  yellow  green, 

And  pricked  at  lip  with  tender  red. 

Treaa  close,  and  either  way  you  tread 
Some  faint  Mack  water  jets  between 
Lest  you  should  bruise  the  curious  head. 

A  live  thing  maybe ;  who  shall  know  ? 

The  summer  knows  and  suffers  it ; 

For  the  cool  moss  is  thick  and  sweet 
Each  side,  and  saves  the  blossom  so 
That  it  lives  out  the  long  June  heat. 

The  deep  scent  of  the  heather  bums 
About  it ;  breathless  though  it  be. 

Bow  down  and  worship ;  more  than  we 
Is  the  least  flower  whose  life  returns. 

Least  weed  renascent  in  the  sea. 

We  are  vexed  and  cumbered  in  earth’s  sight 
With  wants,  with  many  memories ; 

'These  see  their  mother  what  she  is. 
Glad-growing,  till  August  leave  more  bright 
The  apple-cwored  cranberries. 

Wind  blows  and  bleaches  the  strong  grass. 
Blown  all  one  way  to  shelter  it 
From  trample  of  strayed  kine,  with  feet 
Felt  heavier  than  the  moorhen  was. 

Strayed  up  past  patches  of  wild  wheat. 

Yon  call  it  simdew :  how  it  grows. 

If  with  its  color  it  have  breath. 

If  life  taste  sweet  to  it,  if  death 
Fain  its  soft  petal,  no  man  knows : 

Man  has  no  sight  or  sense  that  saith. 

My  sundew,  grown  of  gentle  days. 

In  these  green  miles  the  spring  begun 
Thy  growth  ere  April  had  half  done 
With  the  soft  secret  of  her  wa3rs 
Or  June  made  ready  for  the  sun. 

O  red-lipped  mouth  of  marsh-flower, 

I  have  a  secret  halved  with  thee. 

The  name  that  is  love’s  name  to  me 
Thou  knowest,  and  the  face  of  her 
Who  is  my  festival  to  see. 

The  hard  sun,  as  thy  petals  knew, 

Colored  the  heavy  moss-water : 

'Thou  wert  not  worth  green  midsummer 
Nor  fit  to  live  to  August  blue, 

O  sundew,  not  remembering  her. 

LES  NOYADES. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  “ATALANTA  IK  CALTDON.” 

Whateveb  a  man  of  the  sons  of  men 
Shall  say  to  his  heart  of  the  lords  ifeove. 

They  have  shown  man  verily,  once  and  again. 
Marvellous  mercies  and  infinite  love. 

In  the  wild  fifth  year  of  the  change  of  things. 
When  France  was  glorious  and  blood-red,  fair 
With  dust  of  battle  and  deaths  of  kings, 

A  queen  of  men,  with  helmeted  hair. 

Carrier  came  down  to  the  Loire  and  slew. 

Till  all  the  ways  and  the  waves  waxed  red : 
Bound  and  drowned,  slaying  two  by  two. 
Maidens  and  young  men,  naked  and  wed. 


They  brought  on  a  day  to  his  judgment-place 
One  rough  with  labor  and  red  with  fight. 

And  a  lady  noble  by  name  and  face. 

Faultless,  a  maiden,  wonderful,  white. 

She  knew  not,  being  for  shame’s  sake  blind. 

If  his  eyes  were  hot  on  her  face  hard  by. 

And  the  judge  bade  strip  and  ship  them,  and  bind 
Bosom  to  bosom,  to  drown  and  die. 

The  white  mrl  winced  and  whitened ;  but  he 
Caught  m%,  waxed  bright  as  a  great  bright  flame 
Seen  with  thunder  far  out  on  the  sea. 

Laughed  hard  as  the  glad  blood  went  and  came. 
Twice  his  lips  quailed  with  delight,  then  said, 

“  I  have  but  a  word  to  you  all,  one  word ; 

Bear  with  me ;  surely  I  am  but  dead  ” ; 

And  all  they  laughed  and  mocked  him  and  heard. 
“  Judge,  when  they  open  the  judgment-roll, 

I  will  stand  upright  before  God  and  pray : 

‘  Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  one  man’s  soul. 

For  his  mercy  was  great  upon  earth,  I  say. 

“  *  Lord,  if  I  loved  thee,  —  Lord,  if  I  served,  — 

If  these  who  darkened  thy  fair  Son’s  face 
I  fought  with,  sparing  not  one,  nor  swerved 
A  hand’s-breath.  Lord,  in  the  perilous  place,  — 

“  ‘  I  pray  thee  say  to  this  man,  O  Lord, 

Sit  thou  for  him  at  my  feet  on  a  throne. 

I  will  face  thy  wrath,  though  it  bite  as  a  sword. 
And  my  soul  shall  bum  fer  his  soul,  and  atone. 
‘“For,  Lord,  thou  knowest,  O  God  most  wise. 

How  gracious  on  earth  were  his  deeds  toward  me. 
Shall  this  be  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes. 

That  is  greater  in  mine  than  the  whole  great  sea  ?  ’ 
“  I  have  loved  this  woman  my  whole  life  long. 

And  even  fer  love’s  sake  when  have  I  said 
‘  I  love  you  ’  ?  when  have  I  done  you  wrong. 
Living?  but  now  I  shall  have  you  dead. 

“  Yea,  now,  do  I  bid  you  love  me,  love  ? 

Love  me  or  loathe,  we  are  one  not  twain. 

But  God  be  praised  in  his  heaven  above 
For  this  my  pleasure  and  that  my  pain  I 
“  For  never  a  man,  being  mean  like  me. 

Shall  die  like  me  till  the  whole  world  dies. 

I  shall  drown  with  her,  laughing  for  love  ;  and  she 
Alix  with  me,  touching  me,  lips  and  eyes. 

“  Shall  she  not  know  me  and  see  me  all  through. 
Me,  on  whose  heart  as  a  worm  she  trod  ? 

You  have  given  me,  God  requite  it  you. 

What  man  yet  never  was  given  of  God.” 

O  sweet  one  love,  O  my  life’s  delight. 

Dear,  though  the  da^  have  divided  us. 

Lost  beyond  hope,  taken  far  out  of  sight. 

Not  twice  in  the  world  shall  the  gods  do  thus. 
Had  it  been  so  hard  for  my  love  ?  but  I, 

Though  the  gods  gave  all  that  a  god  can  give, 

I  had  chosen  rather  the  gift  to  die. 

Cease,  and  be  glad  above  all  that  live. 

For  the  Loire  would  have  driven  us  down  to  the  sea. 
And  the  seawould  have  pitched  us  from  shoal  toshoal; 
And  I  should  have  held  you,  and  you  held  me, 

As  flesh  holds  flesh,  and  the  soul  the  soul. 

Could  I  change  you,  help  you  to  love  me,  sweet. 
Could  I  mve  you  the  love  that  would  sweeten  death. 
We  should  yield,  go  down,  locked  hands  and  feet. 
Die,  drown  together,  and  breath  catch  breath ; 
But  you  would  have  felt  my  soul  in  a  kiss. 

And  known  that  once  if  I  loved  you  well ; 

And  d  would  have  given  my  soul  for  this 
To  bum  forever  in  burning  hell. 


